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Sartor Resartus: 
The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufeldrockh, by the 
remarkable and celebrated author, Thomas Carlyle, is 
a book to read. If you have not read it. you ought 


todo so. Price. cloth, 60 cents; postage free Fonk & - 


Wagnaills Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
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Brevity, The Soul of Wit. 
* Lacon; or Many Things in Few Words,”’ by Rev. 
C. C, Colton, for speakers, writers, and all who think ; 
costs little and helps much. 53 pages. Paper, 20 cents, 


post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 18 and 20| 


Astor Place, N. Y. 





Important Hints to Mothers. 

The Chicago Journal with earnestness remarks that 
“it should be compulsory on every young mother to 
read this book,” ** Hints on Early Education and Nursery 
Discipline.”* 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, postage free, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place. N. Y. 


The Science of Politics. 
The ways and means by which the common citizen 
can become an active and effective part of the Govern- 
ment, ete.. are fully treated of in Walter T. Mill’s avle 


book, ‘“* The Science of Politics.’ ** Timely and valu- 
able.”’— Times, Buffalo. Paper, 12mo. Price, 25 cents, 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Callant Study. 

The ethical status of women under the title of ‘* Gune- 
thics,”’ by President of Cincinnati Wesleyan College, is 
a work of merit. ‘ A strong plea for the recognition of 
women as having equal inheritence, endowment and 
dispensation with man in matters of religion.’’— Boston 
Home Journal. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
N. Y. 





Illustrations of Southern Life. 

For quaint ijlustrations of Southern Life of all qual- 
ities. colors, and conditions read L. W. Baldwin's book 
entitled, “*The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.” 
“Full of vivacity, humor and pathos.”—Daily Repub- 
lican, Springfield. Mass. Cloth. Elegantly bound, 
238 pp. Price $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place. N. Y. 





The Creat Seal of the United States. 
It was designed in England by an English Baronet. 
How this came about—read, ** Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Revolution,” by Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. ** Delightful enter- 
tainment for thousands of readers."’°—Republic, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, square, 12mo, illustrated, elegantly 
bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & _ agnalls 
Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





English vs. American Humor. 

A controversy has been continued on both sides of the 
Atlantic on this topic. Read ** American Humorists,” 
by H. R. Haweis, a delightful book full of interest on 
this entertaining subject. ** Strong in appreciative sense 
and in intelligent analysis, in the latter quality being 
original and clear.”—Boston Globe. Cloth, nearly 200 
pages, 12mo. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Bundle of Letters For Sale. 

A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls, written by Miss 
Grace E. Dodge,member of New York Board of Edu- 
cation, and containing a world of sense, practical truth, 
pithy points, helpful suggestions, etc., of intrinsic value 
to every girl, may be had, printed in be autiful type, 
bound in cloth, and sent post- -paid, for 50 cents. ** Writ- 
ten in the frank, familiar style which makes all Miss 
Dodge’s talks so delightful." — New York Herald. 

Funk & Wavznalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y., 





The Light of the W orld: 


or, The Great Consummation, 








By SIR EDWIN ARN OLD, 
K. C. i. E,, 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
With Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions 
from HOFFMAN’S CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES of the Life of Christ, and by a 
portrait of Mr. Arnold. 

Square 12mo, 286 pp. Bound in Padded 
Morocco, gilt edges, etc., $3.50; Holiday 
Edition in cream colored cloth, with illum- 
inated designs in gold, gilt top. etc., —s 
Regular cloth, substantial an neat, $1.7 
Post-free. 

‘*It will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture.”’"—N. 1)". Herald. 


“Asa work of art the poem is almost matchless.’’— 
Lutheran Evangelist. 


“It is a mine of noble thought and noble English.’’-- 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and 
| as Paganizer, 


| By Pror. Wm. CLEAVER WILKINSON, 
Contains an examination of 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA” 


For its literature and for its Buddhism, ** A complete 
refutation of the alleged claims of Buddhism.’’— 
Tribune, Chicago. ** Asa piece of destructive criticism 
it is unsurpassed in the English Janguage."’—EZxvaminer, 

|New York. 12mo, cloth. 177 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
postage free ; or, with a manilla-bound copy of * Light 
| of Asia,” 90 cents. 
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The Unseen Universe 
is the title of one of the chapters in the book so many 
| peor nm are talking about : ** The Missing Sense and the 
Things which it Mis ght Reveal.”’ ** Readable and 
reseed throughout.’ —New York Evangelist. 12mo, 


cloth. Price, 60 cents, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Beetle’s View of Life. 

This is the title of one of the 24 chapters of the book, 
‘** Nature Studies,’’ a series of popular, scientific expo- 
sitions by eminent men. The book is full of interest. 

‘Replete with interest and general information.”— 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. Cloth. 64pp. Price, 
$1.00, post-paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Drill Book in Vocal Culture. 


The Drill Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture, by 
Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph.D., proves of great service to 
those who earnestly study it. 12mo, paper, 115 pp., 25 
cents ; postage free. ‘It is compact and inexpensive, 
but omits nothing essential.’’— The Jndependent, New 
York. Funk & ty agnalls Company, Puldishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Haunted Houses, Modern Demons, 

Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Apparitions, and the Atmos- 
phere of Assemblies are titles of some of the chapte Ta 
contained in ** The New Psychic Studies,” in their re 
lation to Christian thought, by Franklin Johneon, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. ‘* We have read this took with 
care and think it quite valuable.”"—Zpiscopal Methodist, 
Baltimore. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The One Touch of Nature. 

In ‘**49, The Gold-Seeker of the Sierras,’ Joaquin 
Miller’s book, there is a power, pathos, and humor so 
realistic as to excite and stimulate those latent inspira- 
tions that make the whole world kin. ‘ Exceedingly 
amusing, and the interest in the many characters are 
fully sustainec."—New York Timea. 12mo, cloth. 
Price 75 cents, postage free. Funk & Waynalls Com- 
pany, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Non Exempt. 

To accidents and sudden illness all are liable. What 
to do in cases of emergency, till the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. For 50 cents you can secure a 
handsome, cloth-bound manual of over 100 pages, 18 
original engravings, and over 300 indexed subject refer- 
ences. “ Admirably arranged. A valuable book of refer- 
ence."—New York Sun. Price 50 cents, post free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

‘* The Life Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by Florine Thayer McCray, written with consent of Mrs. 
Stowe, and her son, Rev. Charles E. Stowe, is * A de- 
lightful contribution to the literary history of the 
period.”—New York Times. Square 12mo, 440 pp. 
Stee] Portrait and other engravings : heavy calandered 
yaper; ornamented cloth binding, price, $2.00, postage 
Free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








|A Flag from the Battle of Cowpens, 


the oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes and older than the Government, escorted the 
President and occupied posts of honor, at the centennial 
celebration, New York, May-June, 1889. —Read ** The 
Hero of Cowpens.” By L. McConkey. “I have read 
this book with very greatinterest It gave me a clearer 
insight into the Battle of Cowpens than anything I had 
| read before, and a clearer view of the early perfidy of 
| Arnold than anything I had yet seen. The whole took 
| interested me.”"—General U. S. Grant. 12me, doth, 
| 295 pp., illustrated ; price, $1.00, post-free. Funk & 
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“Sound in Philosophy and practical to the highest degree.’’—Bishop John H. 
“7 have neverseen a. book that I prize more highly."’—Frank Jarvis, Principal Public 


“igyaluable,to one. 


.”’—John K. 
0 desires thoroughly to cultivate the mind ) 


$4 THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


Read the best thoughts on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. $4 


JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 








E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Buiiding, 
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ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, |5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 


H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio|‘ 


Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL ? 
A Brier By Cou. Ext F. Ritter, 
Before The Supreme Court of Indiana. 
—A strong document. Sent post-paid for 25 
cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


“A ay smal Calendar that works.” 
** Boston 


The Perfect Calendar. 


For my | Year of the Christian Era, De- 
signed for Practical Every-Day Use. With 
Chronicle of Important Events from 2170 
B. C. to A. D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc. (Patented 
Sept. 1, 1890.) By Henry Fitch. 8vo, 
stout paper covers, 37 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
post-free. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says : 

“It should be hung at the corner of every desk in the 
country ** 

The Camden Post, N. J , says: 

“This Perpetual Calendar commends itself to the 
commercial world because its accuracy is so evident or 
so easil proven, and because it is sv convenient to 
use it for daily reference to the current year, and 
equally so for dates in years recently past, or soon to 
come, there being in no event a puzzling rule for »usy 
brains to worry over. Although intended primarily 
for commercial use and for modern dates jt will be 
found of special value to students of profane and sacred 
history.”’ 


THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 
7 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 
$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 








‘*The Compilations of Alibone (over which we have 
often grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the dregs), are quite out of competition,”"— 
New York Christian Union, 





Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 

of Quotations is “a help and a pleasure.” 
eo. W. Childs says: “ Impossible to give full 
idea ’’ of Cyclopedia of Quotations, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a ‘‘massive and teeming 
volume.’ 

Abram S, Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions is ‘“‘ simply astonishing.” 





“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
pd indispensable in every well-ordered library, as 

orcester’s or Webster’ 8 Dictionary, Roget's Thesaurus, 
and Crabb’s Synonyms.”—Boston Post. 


ENGLISH HY HYMNS; 
Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 





8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 





** A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, 
learning, and faithful industry.”"—Z. C. Stedman. 


“This is by far the most complete, accurate. and 


on h work of its kind ry either side of the Atlan- 
a Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of 
Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 

This preparation is recom- 
mended by Physicians as a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic and 
appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
~ | vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the func- 
tions. 

Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says : 

‘¢*T have used it for several years, not only 
in my practice, but in my own individual 
case, and consider it under all circumstances 
one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on applica- 
tion to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD'S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION AND PEACE. 
R. BONGHI. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, September 16. 

IR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, a man of great 

talents, published in 1887 a book of much value with this 
title: ‘‘ Europe this Year.” The book is curious reading now. 
How many changes there have been in the four years which 
have elapsed, and yet in how many things there has been no 
change at all! 

In 1887 Prince Bismarck was directing the policy of Ger- 
many, and, for that matter, of Europe. He is still living, but 
for more than a year has had nothing to do with governmental 
affairs. The first Emperor of Germany, a veteran in arms and 
satiated with glory, was living when Sir Charles Dilke wrote, 
but has been dead more than three years. France was then 
directed by Grévy, who died a few days ago, and was driven 
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from the Presidency of the Republic about four years since, 
In Italy, Depretis, a man of a capacity much inferior to the 
two just named, but an obstinate cunctator, and of very great 
prudence, ruled the State at the period alluded to, 

None of these changes have improved the condition of 
things in Europe; each has contributed to make matters worse. 

There has been no change in the government of Russia. Im 
1887 Alexander III. had reigned seven years, now he has reigned 
eleven. The four years which have elapsed have not placed 
him-in a brighter light. He has the reputation of being honest 
and of a well-balanced mind, but the part he had already, im 
1887, played in Bulgaria and the part he, has since played in 
the peninsula of which Bulgaria is the principal member have 
not shown him to be a man who knows what he wants and 
goes straight to his object. 

The Emperor of Austria is not changed in the last four 
years. Now, as in 1887, he works hard to reconstruct the State. 
Perchance he has not seen the last of his misfortunes; and 
how many he has seen! His principal opponent was, in 1887, 
and will continue to be, Russia. Every step Austria takes 
toward the East is contested by Russia; and Austria can take 
steps in no direction save toward the East. 

As the clashing interests of Russia and Austria in the 
Orient and the condition of uncertainty, in which the Balkan 
Peninsula is kept, are the principal reasons for anxiety and 
the principal menace to peace, on the one hand, so Alsace- 
Lorraine continues to be a peril on the other hand, Ger- 
many acquired Alsace and Lorraine by a treaty of peace 
after a victorious war, and thus overrode a settled custom that 
populations should not be severed from the State of which 
they are a part without their consent. This custom is cer- 
tainly more civilized than the ancient one, which presumes 
that force can do as it likes without regard tocustom. The 
return to the ancient rule of force, in the case of Alsace and 
Lorraine, was excused on the ground that the reunion of the 
two provinces with Germany would be a union of nationali- 
ties. Experience has proved, however, that it is of no use to 
search history or language to find out to what nation a people 
belongs. The search must be made in its sentiments afd feel- 
ings. After twenty years, it is clear that the Alsatians are no 
more German in their sentiments and feelings than they were 
before the annexation, and it is equally clear that they never 
will be Germans in sentiment and feeling. 

It may be said that all inquiry about the probabilities of 
peace are superfluous. Have not both the Triple and the 
Double Aliiance proclaimed that they most earnestly desire 
peace? Do not the princes and the ministers of Europe take 
every occasion to declare the same thing? Perhaps, in doing 
so, they are sincere; but they resemble people who, after 
having heaped up and covered with petroleum a great pile of 
firewood, affirm that they are quite sure that a spark will 
never fall on the pile and set it on fire. 

My conclusion, then, is this: Both in respect to what has 
been, and what has not been, changed, the situation of 
Europe is worse than it was four years ago. Seeds of war are 
now more and more ready to sprout than they were then. 
Whose fault is it? All see and feel the evil, but each throws 
the blame on another. If we probe the wound to the bottom, 
we must conclude that the blame must fall on those who 
wrested Alsace-Lorraine from France. 

] have yet to speak of England. As to her, I do not believe 
that she will take a great part in the war which seems likely 
to break out sooner or later. She will not take a great part, 
if the Conservatives remain in power; much less if they are 
ousted by the Liberals. We see how she has trimmed recently 
by balancing a hospitable reception to the Prince of Naples 
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and the French fleet against the visit of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. This is not because the English race lacks energy, but 
because it has made most progress in the moral judgment of 
human affairs, and hence is the race most truly desirous of 
peace and least dazzled by the splendor of war. In fact, the 
interests of England are two in number: to assurethe frontiers 
of India, and the passage through the Red Sea. For the latter 
there is need of a still longer occupation of Egypt, an occu- 
pation which France is constantly striving to bring toan end. 
If France would become on this point wiser and yielding, where 
a little reason counsels her to yield, it would not be difficult to 
renew between France and England that good understanding, 
which has enabled the historians of Europe to write some of 
the best pages of her history in this century. There is good 
foundation for hoping, that if "rance and England—the two 
strongest and most civilized States of Europe—should draw 
near each other, such a good understanding would render 
harmless the Triple Alliance and even produce a good effect 
on the Double Alliance. There would be tranquility in the 
‘public mind, and then, perhaps, some way might be found to 
lighten the enormous load which now weighs so heavily on 
the States of Europe; and which, if not the sole damage, is 
perhaps the greatest damage, caused by the present peace, full 
armed and loaded with threats. 

The desires and the hopes I have expressed are not shared 
by all. Even those who do not share them must admit, that 
while governments augment arms and armed men and taxes, 
there are creeping slowly but surely among the working classes 
of the cities and fields more humane sentiments, which repel 
the idea of shedding blood as a means of settling differences 
between nations. The diffusion of these humane sentiments 
will not stand still, and how far it has already advanced was 
demonstrated at Paris two years ago. The Interparliamentary 
Congress held then in Paris was followed by a second one in 
London last year, and will be succeeded by a third one this 
year at Rome. To these meetings come men who are mem- 
bers of the different Parliaments of Europe and who pledge 
themselves to do their utmost in the respective deliberative 
bodies to which they belong, to substitute arbitration for war. 
On the efforts of such men rest the best hopes of humanity. 
The work they have undertaken will not be given up. It can- 
not help growing from year to year. What the force of public 
sentiment can achieve is shown by the abolition of the slave 
trade. It is not Utopian to believe that if the nations of 
Europe can be kept from laying violent hands on each other 
for a few years, the present armed peace will be succeeded by 
a firm peace, which will bring with it security and tranquility, 





IS TURKEY FRIENDLY TO ENGLAND? 
By “IMPARTIAL.” 
New Review, London, October. 


HEN the late Russo-Turkish war, which inflicted on 
Turkey the most terrible blow, was ended, the present 
Sultan is reported to have said: “ Another crush like this and 
we have finished,” evidently alluding to his disappointed ex- 
pectation of English assistance. Though the presence of iron- 
clads in the Marmora prevented the advance beyond Aya 
Stephanos, and saved the Ottoman Empire from utter de- 
struction, still the Turks felt greatly disappointed, and plainly 
showed it to English visitors. The unfortunate idea that the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire is necessary to the European 
equilibrium, and that England can hardly exist without the 
maintenance of the status guo in Turkey, misled the Sultan 
and his Mussulman subjects; and when they were disillusion- 
ized, England was denounced as the cause of the misfortunes 
which had befallen their country, and was better hated than 
even Russia. 
Unfortunately the change in the English Cabinet occurred 
whilst this adverse feeling was uppermost. Mr. Gladstone, the 
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inventor of the expression “ unspeakable Turk,” and of the 
“Bag and baggage policy,” came into power, and some of 
the intervening incidents further excited Turkey and wid- 
ened the gulf between the two Cabinets. The embassy of 
Mr. Goschen, who treated the Porte and the Sultan in an 
unaccustomed way, the Dulcigno comedy, and the demonstra- 
tion before Smyrna further widened the breach, and the Turks 
lost their wits regarding their former ally. Later came the 
occupation of Egvpt, greatest blow of all; and the conviction 
was forced upon Turkey that, forsaken by the whole European 
world, she must henceforward rely upon herself and abandon 
her former trust in the efficacy of European rivalry in the East. 

Thus the policy of strict neutrality arose, and the principle 
When 
the afterpains of the late war subsided, and Turkey was again 


“ Friendship to ail, Alliance to none,” gained ground. 


in her usual course, it was found that this policy of isolation 
and abstinence was not at all opposed to the welfare of the 
nation. Turkey began to act as mistress of her own desti 
nies, and to shape her policy to her own desire. The general 
situation in Europe has favored this policy. 

The present Sultan is the exclusive leader of the destinies 
of the nation, his ministers helpless tools in his hands; hence 
public opinion is identical with his absolute will and personal 
ideas, and whoever would know the sympathies and antipa- 
thies of the Turkish nation must look to the personal charac- 
His father, Abdul 
Medjid, was notoriously friendly to Great Britain, and the 
present Sultan has been brought up in decidedly Anglophile 
notions. 

The so-called Russian diplomatic victory regarding the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles, and the change of Ministry in Con- 
stantinople, have impressed the political world with the belief 
thatthe Sultan has decided to join the soz-dsant Franco- 


ter and propensities of Abdul Hamid. 


Russian Alliance against Central Europe, and consequently 
against England. We shall not here discuss whether England 
can be called an ally of the Central Powers, seeing she has 
very little to gain and very much to risk in joining the Triple 
Alliance. But these two incidents are not good evidence of 
change of front in the Sultan’s policy. What he has accorded 
to Russia is only a facilitation of a former procedure. Hither- 
to Russian ships sailing to the harbor of Vladivostock waited 
before Anatoli Kavak, or further down the Bosphorus, until 
visited by Turkish officers; whereas, in future, the Russian 
declarations will be taken as sufficient, and all delays avoided. 
The change has no claim to be considered a great victory of 
the Franco-Russian diplomacy. The importance of the change 
in Ministry has been greatly exaggerated. The new Cabinet 
will do the will of the Sultan, as would the outgoing Ministry 
have done had it remained. 

Any kindly feeling toward Russia is to every Mohammedan 
the embodiment of the blackest infidelity to Islam, and is 
inconceivable in a Turk, Persian, or Arab. The Sultan, one 
of the shrewdest of princes, may possibly venture on a half- 
way step, with the cautiousness peculiar to his doings, but only 
to coerce into amity England, whose assistance he believes 
indispensable to the future existence of the Ottoman Empire, 
and whose occasional coolness causes him so much disqui- 
etude. 

The pivot of our question must be sought in the solution of 
the Egyptian difficulty, and in an arrangement which will suit 
both parties. Of course we cannot evacuate Egypt until the 
country is fully ripe for the application of the principle, “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” But we ought to remove the friction which 
arises from the unsettled relations between the legal possessor 
of Egypt and the actual occupant. We may fairly say that as 
a people the Turks have strong sympathies towards England, 
whose power they admire, and whose love of justice and toler- 
ation have become proverbial throughout the Ottoman 
Empire; while the ruling class, subservient to the will of the 
Sultan, have sympathy only for their own interests. From the 
well-known patriotism, sagacity, and statesmanship of Abdul 
Hamid it may be expected that he will recognize that though 
England derives profit from good relations with Turkey, yet to 
the Turks the friendship of England is the only safety-anchor 
in the much troubled waters of European politics. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 
THOMAS B. PRESTON. 
Monist, Chicago, October. 
ATJOTHING in this country appears to the stranger more 
intricate and inexplicable than our politics. Ask the 
ordinary voter why he supports the candidates of a certain 
party and you will find his reasons reducible to a few concrete 
facts, and rarely governed by any general principles. 

In the South the vast majority of the whites are Democrats, 
opposing the Republican party, which fought the war and 
deprived them of their slaves. The negroes are Republicans 
because they owe tO that party the freedom they enjoy, and 
look to it for protection of their rights. The political ques- 
tion there becomes a race question, regardless of the principles 
which the two great parties represent. 

There is a minor race question in the feeling against 
foreigners, more especially Irish, Italians, and Germans; there 
being an uneasy suspicion on the part of some Americans that 
the Catholic Church is hostile to the spirit of democracy. This 
“Know-nothing” sentiment threatened to create a_ solid 
foreign vote in opposition. Happily, prejudices of race and 
religion are dying out, and neither party can now claim a 
monopoly of the foreign vote. The Irish and German 
elements, so recently the objects of proscription themselves, 
have in late years become embittered against the Chinese. 
Congress was terrorized into passing the law excluding all 
Chinese laborers. Great masses of laborers feared fhat the 
Chinese would deprive them of work by taking their place at 
lower wages. 

The alien contract labor law is a measure conceived in the 
same spirit. There was some excuse for this law when the 
miners of a whole section could be evicted and they and their 
families made to suffer the pangs of slow starvation, because 
the owners of the coal lands found they could obtain human 
machines at a less cost from abroad. The attention of Ameri- 
can workingmen is now becoming more and more directed to 
the opening of new opportunities for work, rather than to the 
restricting of the number of workers. 

Another class of men vote solely for their own advantage, at 
the expense of their fellow-men. These are found among the 
rich manufacturers, the coal, and iron, and railway kings, and 
the manipulators of the crops of the nation. They give notice 
to their employés that if they do not vote as they are bid their 
places will be given to more pliant servants. These corrupt 
men, counting their wealth by tens of millions, influencing 
State Legislatures and the National Congress, and throwing 
their weight into Presidential campaigns, constitute the chief 
“dangerous class” in the United States to-day, far more 
threatening to the permanency of free institutions than the 
most ultra of the Anarchists, 

Promise of office or patronage lures others to support one 
party or the other. Lastly come the poorest of the poor, who 
live in the most miserable tenement houses; or, when single, 
hive in big lodging-houses, which are found chiefly in New 
York and Chicago. These vote as they are bribed by the ward 
worker. 

Among those whd vote on principle are the Prohibitionists, 
the Greenbackers, the adherents of ephemeral labor parties, 
and the Socialists. The Socialists occasionally vote for the 
men representing the worst measures of other parties, to pro- 
duce revolutionary conditions, which they expect would assist 
them in their propaganda. The Prohibitionists, Greenbackers, 
and Labor men each take a partial view of political economy. 
The first see the evils arising from intemperance and think 
all else must yield to the one consideration of abolition of the 
liquor-traffic. The panacea of the Greenbackers is the destruc- 
tion of the monopoly of the currency now enjoyed by national 
banks. The labor men have different shibboleths at different 
times; but all of minor importance compared with the great 
social problem of the increase of poverty in the midst of the 
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greatest productive energies the world has ever seen, a problem 
which must overshadow all others. 

But these minor movements hardly produce a ripple on the 
surface of our political waters. There are only two parties 
worthy of the name in the United States to-day, as there have 
been but two since the days of Jefferson and Hamilton. These 
parties go on framing platforms on the theory of offending as 
few voters as possible, and so vague in wording as to bear dif- 
ferent interpretations in different sections. Such is a cursory 
view of the field of American politics, 

But entirely above the question of methods are certain pro- 
gressive principles in American politics, which are reducible to 
two, and may be likened to the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces in nature. In each case the liberal party succeeds the 
conservative, acts at first wisely, then, wishing to retain power, 
begets a new conservatism, while new liberals arise on a higher 
plane of evolution to continue the never-ending struggle. The 
conservative party of each generation is far more liberal than 
the one which it displaced, thus giving assurance of perpetual 
progress. 

PRESENT ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 
Preussische Fahrbticher, Berlin, September. 

HE picture which France at this moment presents to the 
world is unparalleled in history. A great people which 

has won for itself honor and glory without stint; a people 
proud of its military achievements, and still more of its civil- 
ization; a people which, for a century past, has proclaimed 
itself as the herald of freedom to the nations—this people 
prostrates itself at the feet of a society wielding an aristocratic 
despotism over a great people which it deliberately keeps in 
ignorance and barbarism that it may exploit them as slaves. 
To this society France looks for the restoration of her lost 
laurels. It is just as astonishing that’France, if she determines 
to strive after an imaginary hegemony, has not the courage to 
enter on the struggle that shall achieve it, in her own might, 
as is the fulsomeness and profusion of her thanks to her elected 
saviour in anticipation. When we Germans sighed under the 
Napoleonic yoke, Russian aid was accepted gladly, but whoever 
heard in those days of deifying Russia as France now does? It 
is a downright delirium in which the advent of a Russian 
Prince has plunged the French people. This want of self- 
restraint and utter sacrifice of national dignity must inevitably 
lower France in the estimation of other nations, and especially 
of Russia, which makes no attempt to conceal it. French fury 
has deprived the nation of the power to form a sober judgment 
as to what possible service Russia could or would be likely to 
render to her. However great the Russian hate of Germany 
may be, the aim.of Russian policy lies in another direction, 
and an opposition in that quarter, such as she might expect 
from Germany, would suggest her seeking an understanding 
with us as soon as the war-fever cooled. France’s present 
attitude towards Russia in appeal for very problematical aid, 
is one possible for Frenchmen only. A barbarous people, 
unskilled in the value of diplomatic utterances, might well be 
excused for such demonstrations of gratitude in anticipation, 
but not France which claims to march in the van of civilization. 

There is, however, a serions side to the present state of 
popular excitement—it cannot endure; and the systematic 
war partisans in both France and Russia are eager to find vent 
for it in conflict. The military manceuvres now in progress 
both in France and Russia would readily lend themselves to 
concentration for war purposes, If this opportunity be allowed 
to slip by, the friends of peace may indulge fresh hope. But 
the worst characteristic of the present European situation is 
the intense nervous strain. And, apart from diplomatic or 
military considerations, it is very easy to precipitate a war for 
which both sides have long been making preparations. 

But we will not close this not very gratifying view of the 
condition of France without pointing to the one gratifying 
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feature which illuminates it. A republic that prostrates itself 


at the altar of a despotic autocrat, is hardly the right agent 


for the spread of a republican propaganda. It would be laugh- 
able if the French generals were to call on the Germans to rise 
against the monarchy. Nevertheless the laughable is not 
always the impossible. France proposes to ally herself with 
the Italian republicans, and Russia blesses the union. Just so! 
It is precisely this side light, afforded by such a proposal, that 
shows how thoroughly unnatural is the Russo-French Alliance. 
There are republicans in Russia also, and as regards the Pan- 
slavists no one knows whether they lean to nihilism, republi- 
canism or autocracy. At any rate they include the most 
diverse elements, and among others those who look to war for 
the opportunity of overthrowing the Czar. They include, 
moreover, other elements which, although not professedly 
republican, will nevertheless take the reins of government out 
of the Czar’s hands during war, and hold them themselves. 

These are possibilities which may be realized, perhaps to- 
morrow, perhaps never. For the war is an unnatural one. 
But as regards France, she must, at any rate, put reins to her 
republican propaganda. So much advantage may possibly 
accrue from France’s devotion to the Russian cult. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SOCIALISM AND THE PAPACY. 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
L’Economiste Francais, Paris, October 3. 











T is known that for some years past there has reigned among 
I the people of Europe a sort of epidemic of socialism. A 
very great number of persons have been attacked by it. Rev- 
olutionary socialism has existed at all times. It has assumed 
in Germany a new character ; strongly organized from a prac- 
tical point of view, having formulated a theory, certainly of the 


“vaguest, but having a systematic—I do not say scientific— 


appearance, Socialism has become one of the most vigorously 
organized of the popular parties, and is on the road to become 
a parliamentary party. 

An unforeseen auxiliary has appeared in what is called the 
“ Socialism of the Chair,” being the soothing doctrines concern- 
ing individual property and individual liberty enunciated by a 
certain number of professors in German universities. It 
appears to me that revolutionary socialism has been consider- 
ably strengthened by this unexpected codperation. : 

To these two categories of socialism have been added lately 
imperial socialism. It was Prince Bismarck who inaugurated 
it, and the Emperor William who has developed it. Some 
persons affirm that this sort of socialism originated with Napo- 
leon III.; but this affirmation is inexact. What he brought 
about during his reign, in the way of abolishing laws against 
combinations of workmen, in the way of authorizing and giv- 
ing encouragement to codperative societies and profit-sharing, 
and in creating savings-banks for old age, was not in the 
nature of socialistic measures, properly so called. 

Now Socialism is essentially the sacrifice, more or less com- 
plete, of individual rights and liberty to the control and guar- 
dianship of society. Socialism means the creation of an 
automatic organism, which substitutes itself for free will, for 
free arrangements, for voluntary efforts, which replaces con- 
tracts freely discussed, with types of uniform contracts which 
the contracting parties are obliged to follow, and which, in 
the place of individual foresight and benevolence or personal 
charity, puts social assistance obligatory on the society. 

To the three varieties of socialism mentioned must be added 
another, Christian Socialism. In the different branches of the 
Christian Church, a certain number of zealous men, some of 
them intemperate in their zeal, but animated in general by 
undoubted disinterestedness, have preached for a long time 
the doctrine that the Church and the clergy should take 
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interest in social questions, even practice and direct socialism, 
in order to destroy what there is too absolute, too arrogant, 
and too egotistical in individualism. 

It is not difficult to find in the Fathers of the Church, even 
in the Gospel itself,a number of passages which appear to 
incline toward Socialism. In reality, however, you distort the 
sense of these passages, when you try to extract from them a 
socialist doctrine or theory. All that these sacred writers do, or 
pretend to do, is to lay down moral precepts. It is wresting 
these precepts altogether from the use to which they were 
meant to be put, to change counsels to the rich or invectives 
against the rich into a sort of body of doctrine against prop- 
erty and the liberty of work. 

Nevertheless, there have been found and are in the ranks of 
the Church, genuine and ardent Socialists, like Savonarola in 
the Middle Ages and Lamennais in a recent time, neither of 
whom, it is true, can be held up as models of orthodoxy. At 
the present day tendencies to Socialism are manifested in dif- 
ferent Christian Churches; in Germany by both Pastor 
Stoecker, formerly court preacher, and Monsignor Ketteler, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Mayence. In England Cardinal 
Manning has not thought it wrong to defend very pronounced 
socialistic theories. In America,a number of prelates have 
raised their voices against economic liberalism, without setting 
forth in their vehement criticisms any positive or coherent 
social dagctrine. 

In France, Roman Catholics like the Count de Mun and 
the Vicount de Vogiie, have much contributed to gain recruits 
for Socialism. According to them, the Roman Catholic 
Church ought to assume the guidance of social reforms and 
put an end to what they call social anarchy. 

It is a matter of extreme interest to know what, as to these 
matters, is fhe opinion of the Chief of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If he should throw the weight of his immense moral 
influence and religious authority on the side of Socialism, that 
would certainly be a new and great difficulty in the way of the 
near future of civilization. 

I have, therefore, read with the deep attention it deserves 
the Encyclical on “ The Condition of Labor,” and also the allo- 
cution delivered by Leo XIII., when receiving at the Vatican 
delegates of the groups of French workmen. I see nothing in 
these documents to justify the allegation that the Church 
defends Socialism, or any form of Socialism, 

The Pope, it appears to me, has expressed himself with much 
breadth of view and wisdom. Doubtless, you can find in the 
Encyclical phrases or fragments of phrases which, from a moral 
point ofview, are avery forcible criticism on the greediness of 
speculation, on the exaggeration of the desire for gain which 
seems to rule ourtime. This isnatural and proper language 
for a religious chief. Exhortations, however, of which the 
object isto change or improve mankind ought not necessarily 
to be transformed into commands of the civil law. If, for 
example, ecclesiastical doctrine says, in a manner evidently 
metaphysical, that the rich are the depositories of goods for 
the poor, it would be foolish to conclude that the poor havea 
right to take possession of the goods of therich. This doc- 
trine is the counsel of an elevated morality, which recalls that 
riches ought not to be exclusively, or even principally, an 
instrument of enjoyment for the possessor; that wealth brings 
with it duties,a mission, and that private wealth has been 
instituted for the general good. From a point of view purely 
economic, I do not hesitate to support this doctrine. It iscer- 
tain that those who see in riches nothing but an object of 
personal pleasure, misuse riches; which does not mean that 
their riches should be taken away from them. If, then, we 
find in the mouth of Leo XIII. severe criticisms on the abuse 
of wealth, it is not surprising. If we did not find them there, 
we should be much more surprised. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that he appeals to the secular arm to suppress these 
abuses by the suppression of liberty itself, which, if it produces 
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some evil, produces more good, and is alone compatible with 
human dignity. 

Neither in his recent allocution to the French workmen does 
the Pope lean any more towards socialism. Between these 
writings and words of the Pope and the doctrines formulated, 
with a talent and sincerity to which I offer my homage, by the 
Count de Mun, there is an enormous gap. If the Sovereign 
Pontiff were not far above all such worldly distinctions, the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences might elect 
him a member, without the economist, who is most devoted to 
the principles of pure science, being able to find fault with such 
election. 

One of the perilous confusions of ideas of our time is to 
think that no progress can be made by the working population 
without constraint of law. On the contrary, many examples 


have shown how much can be done and obtained by the simple 
action of liberty. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHINESE IN 
AMERICA. 
STEWART CULIN. 

American Anthropologist, Washington, D. C., October. 

N interesting fact in connection with Chinese immigration 
A is the systematic way in which it has proceeded whatever 
has been its direction. Its pioneers have always noted the 
opportunities for their countrymen, and been followed by 
others when circumstances were favorable, until the demand 
for their labor was supplied. A Chinaman, too, never 
abandons a favorable location without making arrangements 
for one of his relatives or friends to succeed him, and it is a 
matter of constant inquiry among the Chinese in the United 
States to find a new place, where they or their fellews can 
better their fortunes. They are eager to learn df England; 
they discuss the possibilities of Mexico and South America, 
while the population of every American city is known to them, 
and even the smallest towns are canvassed in the hope of 
securing a foothold for one of their people. It may be said 
that the distribution of the Chinese in the United States is 
less influenced by mere chance or the agency of external forces 
than that of any other class of emigrants. Intelligent codper- 
ation and self-direction have been the means of accomplishing 
what popular opinion, in default of better reason, attributes 
to slavish allegience to the “ Six Companies” of San Francisco. 

The Chinese laborers in the United States all come from the 
immediate vicinity of the city of Canton. They describe them- 
selves as the “ people of the,soil” as opposed tothe Hakkas or 
foreigners, emigrants from Fuhkien province who settled in 
Kwantung some centuries ago. They all speak the Canton 
dialect, but have a number of local Jazozs. 

They belong to a number of clans or families, indicated by 
their surhames. Three or four of these preponderate and out- 
number all the others asin China. They are almost without 
exception peasants—tillers of the soil, governed by village 
elders, and so remote from foreign influences that even clocks 
and watches were almost unknown. 

Among my early Chinese acquaintance was Lee Tong, man- 
ager of a Chinese store in Philadelphia. I can well recall the 
delight I had in the little store. A week scarcely passed before 
I made an inventory of its stock, from the fossil crabs, used as 
medicine for sore eyes, to the dried prawns and salted olives, 
in the great earthen crocks by the wall. The mild-featured 
shopkeeper would put on his great rimmed glasses, and. pore 
over a book, while I, a privileged person, would recline on the 
mat behind the peep-hole, in the little apartment back of the 
shop, and watch all that happened. The shopkeeper was the 
factotum of the colony. He acted as its banker and its letter 
writer. It was he that drew up money orders, and copied in a 
round hand the English addresses on outgoing letters. He 
was the postmaster, too, and, like some of his official brethren 
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in the rural districts, would let every one help himself. More- 
over, he was the apothecary and general intermediary between 
his people and the outside world. Even the policeman was 
respectful in addressing him, and he was generally regarded by 
Americans as the wealthy proprietor, but really it was a codp- 
erative store of which he was manager at a Salary of $30 a 
month, the uniform wages of Chinese labor on the eastern 
coast. 

Between the Lees and the Moys there is an old standing 
feud, whose true origin is lost in remote antiquity. It is con- 
stantly breaking out, but the merchants, who are the chief 
sufferers, form a guild and endeavor to effect an arrangement, 
The assemblies which meet for this purpose are not of a 
judicial character. The methods employed are based entirely 
upon Chinese custom, no consideration being given to the 
foreign law, concerning which the Chinese are equally igno- 
rant and indifferent. When a laundry or shop is sold, the 
seller must place a notice on the doorway, stating that a 
change of ownership has taken place and that payment will 
be made on a certain day. This is done that creditors may 
claim their dues, and the purchaser must see that the custom 
is complied with, or he renders himself responsible for the un- 
paid debts of the former owner. 

In the larger and more highly organized colony in New York, 
as in Philadelphia, codperation is conspicuous everywhere. 
They buy their wares at a codperative store, eat at a codpera- 
tive restaurant, borrow money from codperative societies, and, 
when they die, a coéperative society carries them to China 
and buries them. To summarize the elements of social 
organization among the Chinese of whom I have spoken, 
we find: the clan and village; the secret society or political 
combination, and the ¢rade guzl/d, or mercantile codperation. 
Corresponding with these are the laundry, the shop, and the 
gambling house, which may be associated with the clan and the 
village, and the guildhall with the political and mercantile 
combinations. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
SIDNEY WEBB. 
Economic Fournal, London, Fune. 

N an age of the fetite zndustrze there was very much to be 

said for the view that the greatest possible personal free- 
dom was to be obtained by the least possible collective rule. 
But the organization of workers into huge armies, the direct- 
ing of the factory and the warehouse by skilled generals and 
captains, which is the inevitable outcome of machine industry 
and the world-commerce, have necessarily deprived the aver- 
age workman of the direction of his own life or the manage- 
ment of his own work. The middle-class student, over whose 
occupation the Juggernaut car of the Industrial Revolution 
has not passed, finds it difficult to realize how sullenly the 
workman resents his exclusion from all share in the direction 
of the industrial world. 

The ordinary journalist or member of Parliament still says, 
“T don’t consult anyone except my doctor as to my hours of 
labor.” We never hear such a remark froia a workingman 
belonging to any trade more highly organized than chimney- 
sweeping. The modern artizan has learnt that he can no more 
fix for himself the time at which he shall begin and end his 
work than he can fix the time of sunrise or the tides. 

Irresponsible personal authority over the actions of others 
—expelled from the throne, the castle, and the altar—still 
reigns almost unchecked in the factory and the mines. The 
captains of history, like the kings of yore, are indeed honestly 
unable to imagine how the business of the world can ever go 
on without the continuance of their existing rights and 
powers. And truly upon any possible development of Indi- 
vidualist principles, it is not easy to see how the worker can 
ever escape from their beneficent rule. 

But representative government has taught the people how 
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to gain collectively that power which they would never again 
individually possess. The present century has accordingly 
witnessed a growing demand for the legal regulation of the 
conditions of industry which represents a marked advance on 
the previous conceptions of the sphere of legislation. It has 
also seen a progress in the public management of industrial 
undertakings which represents an equal advance in the field 
of government administration. Such an extension of col- 
lective action is, it may safely be asserted, an inevitable result 
of political democracy. When the Commons of England had 
secured the right to vote supplies, it must have seemed an un- 
warrantable extension that they should claim also to red-ess 
grievances. When they passed from legislation to the exercise 
of control over the executive, the constitutional jurists were 
aghast at the presumption. The attempt of Parliament to 
seize the command of the military forces led to a civil war. Its 
control over foreign policy is scarcely two hundred years old. 
Everyone of these developments of the collective authority 
of the nation over the conditions of its own life was de- 
nounced as an illegitimate usurpation foredoomed to failure. 
Everyone of them is still resisted in countries less advanced 
in political development. In Russia it is the right to vote 
supplies that is denied; in Mecklenburg the right freely to 
legislate; in Denmark it is the control over the executive; in 
Germany it is the command of the army; in Austria it is the 
foreign policy of that composite Empire. In England, where 
all these rights are admitted, each of them inconsistent with 
the “complete personal liberty” of the minority, the Individ- 
ualists of to-day deny the competence of the people to regu- 
late, through their representative committees, national or 
local, the conditions under which they work and live. Al- 
though the tyranny which keeps the tram-car conductor away, 
from his home for seventeen hours a day is not the tyranny 
of king, or priest, or noble, he feels that it is tyranny all the 
same, and seeks to curb it in the way his fathers took. 

The captains of war have been reduced to the position of 
salaried officers acting for public ends under public control; 
and the art of war has not decayed. In a similar way, the 
captains of industry are gradually being deposed from their 
independent commands and turned into salaried servants of 
the public. Nearly all the railways of the world outside of 
England and the UnitedStates are managed in this way. The 


Belgian Government works itsown line of passenger steamers. 
The Paris Municipal Council opens public bakeries, the Glas- 

ow Town Council runs its own common lodging-houses 

uddersfield its own tramways. Everywhere schools, water- 
works, gasworks, dwellings for the people, and many other 
forms of capital, are passing from individual into collective 
control. And there is no contrary movement. No community 
which has once “ municipalized” any public service has ever 
retraced its steps or reversed its action. 

Such isthe answer given to the difficulty of Individualism. 
Everywhere the workman is coming to understand that it is 
practically hopeless for him, either individually or coépera- 
tively, to own the constantly growing mass of capital by which 
he lives. Either we must acquiesce in the personal rule of the 
capitalist, tempered only by enlightened self-interest, and the 
gift of sympathy (the complete personal freedom of the Indi- 
vidualists), or we must substitute for it, as we did for the royal 
authority, the collective rule of the whole community. There 
must be an expansion of the sphere of government in the 
interests of liberty itself. It is now generally admitted to 
be a primary duty of government to prescribe the plane on 
which the struggle for existence shall be fought out, and so 
determine which kind of fitness shall survive. We have long 
ruled out of the conflict the appeal to brute force, thereby 
depriving the stronger man of his natural advantage over his 
weaker brother. We stop as fast as we can every development 
of fraud and chicanery, and so limit the natural right of the 
cunning to overreach their neighbors, and, indeed, the whole 
history of social progress is one long series of definitions and 
limitations of the conditions of the struggle in order to raise 
the quality of the fittest who survive. This service can only 
be performed by the government. No individual can safely 
choose the higher plane as long as his opponent is allowed to 
fight on the lower. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By A SON OF ADAM. 

Fortnightly Review, London, October. 
Y first impression of England was formed in the railway 
station at Dover. I was struck by the quietude, order, 
and politeness of the officials. My second impression was from 
the delightful rapidity and smoothness with which the train 
swept forwards through a landscape of wondrous pastoral 
beauty. The train stopped at a station without any shock. 
Quiet, orderliness, and practical efficiency was at every 
moment deepened. Yet the carriages did not seem to be as 
well built or as comfortable as those used on the Continent. I 
was astonished by the politeness of the custom-house officials 
at Charing Cross. They evidently tried to do their work with 
thoroughness and yet as rapidly as possible; and this seemed 
to me to be the truest courtesy they could show to tired 

travelers. 

The next impression was borne in upon me from Eng- 
lish hotel-life. 1 did not goto one of the more modern caravan- 
saries in Northumberland Avenue, but the hotel is supposed 
to be an excellent one; and, after sleeping for two hours in a 
comfortable bed, I asked for my bath. Here, if anywhere, I 
thought, I shall havea perfect bath, for England isthe country 
ofthe tub. Alas for my expectations! The bath was of the 
most primitive description. I was dumbfounded. After my 
bath, I asked for coffee, and got a strange brew, which I am 
utterly unable to classify; it was something so unnaturally 
bad, so monstrously unlike any coffee I had ever betore seen, 
that I thought some mistake must have been made, and that 
the waiter had brought mea mixture of coffee and stout. I asked 
for another cup. I got it. I did not taste it. By the look 


and smell I recognized my former enemy, and gave myself up 


to abstinencé, I only mention these incidents because they 
prepared me for the disappointments of ordinary English 
living. The rich, of course live well in all countries. But the 
English middle and lower classes live upon food which can 
scarcely be called appetizing, in spite of the fact that English 
beef and mutton are notoriously the best in the world. Few 
arts come naturally to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

To be rightly appreciated, the Englishman must be seen at 
work. In London the policeman directs you with unfailing 
courtesy. He is an autocrat from whose authority there is no 
appeal, and yet he is always serviceable and polite. Again, 
the hansom cab driver is content with his simple fare, and as a 
rule, is a wonderfully good ‘‘whip.” I have never suffered 
rudeness at the hands of any cab driver in London; but in 
Paris, if your “tip” does not come up to the expectations of 
the cocher, he will slang you in the vilest language, without let 
or hindrance. The English democracy, it appears, is not yet 
educated to the point of confounding civility with servility. 

The public buildings in London, and also the private houses, 
did not seem to me to be nearly so fine or imposing as the cor- 
responding edifices in Paris and Vienna. 

One of my early visits was to Westminster Abbey. The 
building is beautiful; enough has not been said in praise of it. 
But the monuments inside are—again my English fails me. 
Things of such grotesque ugliness are not to be seen elsewhere 
in the civilized world. The offensive ugliness of these monu- 
ments oppresses me like a nightmare. The English are not 
an art-loving people. and temples to the beautiful are not 
likely to be erected »«:thin these four seas. 

Of course, on the first day, I was struck with the immensity 
of London, its ceaseless traffic, and the order which controls 
it. But some of the chief business thoroughfares are narrow, 
winding streets, and this entails loss of much valuable time. 
The evil is certain to increase in a sort of geometrical progres- 
sion with the growth of the city. The individual Englishman 
is preéminently practical and efficient, but when Englishmen 
act in bodies they leave much to be desired. The streets are 
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insufficiently lighted with a low quality of gas; and electric 
lights, such as deligkt one in Paris, Vienna, or even Milan, 
seem to be almost unknown. 

Germans and Frenchmen, indeed all foreigners, wonder why 
Englishmen turn up their trousers at the bottom, even in fine 
weather. It is simply by reason of unbroken habit—born of 
necessity. Never have I seen streets in Vienna or Paris in such 
a dirty, impassable condition as the streets of London exhib- 
ited for weeks together last winter. The snow, instead or 
being swept off almost as fast as it falls, as in Paris, is allowed 
to freeze on the streets, and is then tardily, painfully, and in 
piecemeal fashion shoveled into embankments of frozen mud, 
which are hideous and uncomfortable, to say the least. There 
is no competent municipal authority as there is in every other 
European capital. 

One evening, a friend from one of the embassies invited me 
at about half-past eleven in the evening to walk to his club. 
Never had I undergone such an experience. Loose women 
crowded the pavements of Piccadilly, setting law, order, and 
common decency atdefiance. These women were notcontent 
with soliciting us; they laid hands upon us, forcible hands, 
vengeful hands, and remedy there was none. The policeman 
seemed non-existent. I took a cab to escape the nuisance. 

The places of amusement and the restaurants of London are 
to be commended for general quiet and good order. 

The physique of the people, and their strong, sturdy bearing 
are very noticeable; but in no other country are the better 
classes so much finer physically than the lower. The children 
are the most beautiful I have ever seen. 


e DARKEST AFRICA AND THE WAY IN. 
African Repository, Washington, D.C., October. 


HE way into Africa has for thousands of years been a per- 
plexing problem to outsiders. Monarchs and their armies 
have perished in their attempts to solve it. Julius Cesar offered 
to surrender his prospects of earthly glory, if he could be shown 
the source of the mysterious Nile, the wonderful river which 
gave to the world Egypt with its marvelous achievements. 
Cambyses the Persian and Alexander the Macedonian, both 
with invincible troops acknowledged themselves incapable of 
surmounting the barriers by which nature has protected the 
Continent. Only to the gods, the Greeks conceded the power 
of penetrating Africa and enjoying themselves therein. 

But Europe has again been seized with the mania for pos- 
sessing Africa, and this mania has reached its acute form only 
within the last decade. ‘‘ When I left office in 1880,” says Lord 
Salisbury, “ nobody thought of Africa; when 1 returned to it 
in 1885, the nations of Europe were almost quarreling with 
each other about the various portions of Africa they could 
obtain.” ‘ 

But we believe that this latest effort will meet with greater 
success than any in the past, because the experience which in 
a few years will be gained by the costly experiments in lives 
and money now being made will lead to the discovery of the 
truth, viz., that the only effective way into Darkest Africa is 
by means of the millions of her sons nowin exile in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Some object to the return of these exiles on the ground of 
its impracticability. The numbers, they say, are too great to 
be carried across the sea. But we see it announced lately that 
that wealthy and magnanimous Jew, Baron Hirsch, proposes 
to take five millionsof Jews, at his own expense, out of the 
countries of their oppression in Europe and transport them to 
South America; while, ina recent letter of great force, Mr. 
Gladstone advocates their deportation to Palestine, the orig- 
inal home of their race. 

The world is moving. It is not necessary, for the work to be 
done in Africa, that all the exiled negroes should be returned ; 
but it is necessary, it is indispensable, that large numbers 
should be brought back. This is the only solution of the two- 
fold problem which confronts philanthropy, commerce, and 
politics, viz., the inconvenient and menacing presence of the 
negro in America, and the climatic and other obstacles in the 
way of the civilization of Africa. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


ADVICE TO BOOK-REVIEWERS. 
FERNAND DRUJON. 

Le Livre Moderne, Paris, September io, 
HE book-reviewer of the present day—especially if he isa 
young man—generally imagines that what he does not 
know about the art of book-reviewing is not worth knowing. 
He can, however, study to advantage some precepts laid down 
by one of his predecessors in the practice of the art. This 
predecessor, whose name was Christian Adolf Klotz, has, it is 
true, been in his grave one hundred and twenty years. The 
time, however, which has elapsed since he was buried at Berlin, 
where he died in 1771, at the earlyage of thirty-three, has but 
served to confirm the wisdom of the rules he formulated for 
the benefit of his brethren of the craft. In a booklet by him 
published in 1762, he supposes a novice in the trade to have 
asked the advice of a veteran therein, who gives his young dis- 

ciple these admirable hints: 

I. When an author sends you a well-bound copy of his work, 
accompanied by a flattering letter in which he recommends 
himself to your kindness, neither criticize nor eulogize his 
book, my son; content yourself with indicating very concisely 
its subject. 

Il. If he sends you with the book a silver crown (one florin) 
do not despise this little gain: “ A small thing may bring 
after it a great one.” Say this only: ‘‘ Here is a writer of 
whom we have great hopes.” 

III. In case he doubles this little present, give a good anal- 
ysis of his book, sprinkled with expressions of this kind: “ The 
author alleges ingeniously "——, “ He explains learnedly "——, 
“ He says with elegance ”"——, etc., etc. 

IV. If, however, the author sends you a gold piece, do not 
shrink from the most flattering hyperboles; if necessary, lie 
squarely. Give a detailed account of his book, and slip in fre- 
quently phrases such as this: “ It is not without lively pleasure 
we have read this work.” “ Would that many books of such 
value would appear.”——— “ We implore the author not to deprive 
the world of letters of the masterpieces of his genius.” “Itis 
not just now that we have become acquainted with his merit, 
and to praise him is needless.” 

V. Never forget that you are an infallible judge, a dictator, 
whose nod every one in the republic of letters is bound to obey. 
Be careful, then, to deliver your judgments in an absolute and 
imperious manner. Use these formulas: “ The author is mis- 
taken ;” or, “ Here is a book which pleases us ;” “ How many 
such flat things enter the head of an author?” or, “ Let the 
author continue in this excellent way.” 

VI. Consider booksellers as Maczenases—those at least who 
send you their publications regularly, together with some 
agreeable little present. Do not fail then to slip in occasion- 
ally something of this kind: ‘“ This book is magnificently 
bound ; Everyone knows that this publisher prints nothing 
which is not good and learned; This publisher is one to 
whom savan/s and learned men are under great obligations.” 
As to booksellers who are negligent in their duty to you 
or too avaricious to send you what you deserve, do not speak 
of their publications at all, unless tardily, concisely, and con- 
temptuously. 

VII. There is nothing more likely to attract numerous 
readers than to speak of works published in foreign countries, 
It is true that such books will not come to you often. That, 
however, is of no consequence; get the foreign journals and 
transfer their literary articles to your sheet, taking care to 
leave out some passages and change some words here and 
there. In order to inspire your readers with more confidence 
in you, do not hesitate to say, from time to time: “ We have 
read this work with care ; we have examined it attentively from 
one end to the other,” 

VIII. Finally, bear in mind this maxim: To read a bock 
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through is to put yourself to a wholly useless trouble, without 
any profit. Be satisfied, then, with reading first the preface 
and transcribing from that what the author himself says about 
the object and plan of his work. Then run through the table 
of contents, in order to extract from it a short list of the most 
important things. Then glance rapidly at places here and 
there in the book and copy the passages which seem to you 
the best. By such a convenient process you will make up your 
journal without much trouble, and will easily write reviews of 
two books in an hour. 





FROM “FAUST” TO “PER GYNT.” 
HENRIK JAGER. 
Skilling-Magazine, No. 32, Christiania, August. 

OETHE’S master work has been translated, commented, 
and imitated everywhere excepting in Norway, as some 
have thought. Georg Brandes charges Ibsen and Bjoernson 
with having learned too little from the German master; at any 
rate, Goethe has only influenced them indirectly, he says, and 

by way of Danish authors. But such is not the fact. 

The true medium through whom Ibsen has been influenced 
is a Norwegian—his friend, Paul Botten-Hansen, who died 
in 1869. This man was not much of a poet, but more of 
a literary critic; he was a man of great understanding and 
learning, but poor in imagination. He was deeply interested 
in German literature and so much impressed by Faust, that 
when he expressed his ideas about the Norwegian fairies, they 
took the form of Faust imitations. I refer to his drama The 
Huldra Marriage published in 1851. 

The hero of this peculiar production is a peasant boy and 
scholar bearing the name Sagnius, a Latinized form of Sagn, 
the Norse word for mythical and heroic tales. This name 
expresses his relation to the sphere of national conceptions 
and the cycle of Norse fairy tales. Like Faust he has become 
tired of book studies, the dead letters, and the empty systems. 
Faust leaves his books and enters upon the real life, but Sag- 
nius goes up into the Fjeld to drink from Mimer’s well, to 
meet the Huldra, the naturespirit and the symbol of Norwegian 
romanticism. Faust saw Gretchen’s picture in the witches 
kitchen, but Sagnius, while a boy, has met with the Huldra 
and has danced with her at Sceters, on the mountain. Nowhe 
- comes to hunt for her and to woo her. He parts with his two 
friends, the one of which is a kind of Norwegian anti-romantic 
Wagner. No sooner is he alone, then the Mephistopheles of 
the poem turns up offering him help, and talks about love in 
the same manner as Goethe’s Mephistopheles talks to the 
young student about the learned professions. Goethe’s spirit- 
ual and clever Satan is imitated in wit, irony, and frivolity. 
Sagnius soon tires of this companion and drives him away, 
aiscovering the Huldra in the same.moment. He wooes her, 
and wins her heart by firing Saga’s traditional shot over her 
head. Buta Jutul is also in love with the Huldra and tries to 
win her by the help of a witch. We are treated to a kind of 
witches’ kitchen like Goethe’s, imitated in all details. After a 
scene between Sagnius and the Huldra, in which he instructs 
her about the universe, life, and death, follows a “side play in 
free nature,” a kind of Walpurgis night. Both the witch and 
Satan come to the wedding feast and Mephistopheles tricks 
all just as he did in Auerbach’s cellar, but he has no power 
over the Huldra, who is a supernatural being and, therefore, 
beyond his and the witches’ influence. 

All this is but a poor imitation of Goethe, and Ibsen who 
did not know Faust in 1851 in any form, was deeply impressed 
by this, to him, original and powerful production. Ibsen’s 
acquaintance with Botten-Hansen was the beginning of his 
romantic period, and all his works from that time bear the 
stamp of his influence, an influence which lasted even long 
after that period had come to a close. 


In a certain sense Per Gynt is Sagnius wrong side out. He, 
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too, lives in the world of popular belief and the national 
romantic cycle. He might with perfect propriety have been 
named Sagnius and for the same reasons. He, too, leaves the 
lower real world for the Vast expanse of the Fjeld with its 
silent solitude. He, too, became enamored with the Huldra 
and courted her. A part of the second act is so completely the 
reverse of The Huldra Marriage, that it would be a real curi- 
Osity were it so by mere chance. That which here is naive 
and direct is in Per Gynt turned to irony and cutting satire. 
Immediately upon the appearance of Per Gynt, the critics 
noticed and spoke about its relation to Faust. It was said 
that Ibsen wanted to strike at that “tendency, which came in 
by Goethe, and which attempts to dissolve life by imaginative 
processes.” Goethe did ‘‘ dissolve” the results of certain ten- 
dencies of his by translating them into poetry, but it was not 
that sort of imagination which Ibsen aimed at; it was that 
barren dreaming which has no other object than dreaming. 

The way is long from Faust to Per Gynt, but they are re- 
lated; they are diametrically opposed. The one seeks life, 
the other runs away from it. The one terminates in useful- 
ness, working for the great problems of existence; the other 
ends in nothing, because he is without motives. They are as 
contradictory as possible, and yet Per Gynt represents a return 
to Faust. From a new point of view, life and the purely hu- 
man are reasserted in Per Gynt. 





PLAY AS A PART OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAMME. 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, October. 

HE directors of schools and institutes exert themselves, 
T and with right, to secure progress in the various subjects 
on their programme; and this not merely from a sense of duty, 
but also in a spirit of ambition which is praiseworthy because 
it serves a good purpose. All this is as it should be; only one 
thing is wanting in the course of instruction, and this should 
at once be brought on the programme and receive the attention 
which its importance deserves. That is the organization of 
play, and this in the interest of instruction. Play creates appe- 
tite for work; it is botha diversionand a pleasure; twothings 
essential to the well-being of both young and old, benefiting 
both their physical and moral constitutions. Play must be 
made part of the hygienic branch of instruction, it constitutes 
the indispensable relief from mental labor, and satisfies the 
necessity for exercise, which is more especially urgent in youth 
when the life processes are in most active course of evolution. 

While gymnastics by a practical training of the various 
muscles, influences the harmonious development of the form, 
imparting skill, grace, and strength; play is operative in this 
direction to a limited extent only, but it causes a pleasurable 
exhilaration, which renders it, in so far, more beneficial than 
calisthenics, which, as ordinarily taught, weary, rather than 
refresh the mind. Play is, therefore, just as important as gym- 
nastics; each in its own place. Associated, they have the 
incalculable advantage that they soothe the excited nervous 
system, and prevent the frequently fatal consequences of ner- 
vous derangement. 

We do not propose to teach play as gymnastics are taught ; 
we plead only that the former receive its due meed of atten- 
tion; that school directors should interest themselves in the 
games, encourage and modify them, and introduce new games 
best suited to the several seasons, for both boys and girls, the 
younger as well as the older. They might even themselves 
participate in the children’s games, but only to such an extent 
as they can do so without imposing any restraint upon the 
children. Of course there are many games in which children 
cannot play on equal terms with adults, and teachers, more- 
over, have to be careful to partake in the games with such 
reservations as will guard against any loss of dignity or 
authority. 

The games we have in contemplation involve bodily exercise. 
They must constitute botha relief anda recreation, a relief 
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of mind through the body, or a mental training which is dif- 
ferent from the training of study, involving the exercise of 
special characteristics such as skill, cunning, forethought, etc. 

If bad weather or other cause prevent open-air games, then 
permit only those amusing games which necessitate a more or 
less complete silence. There are games enough of this class 
familiar to ali, so that every school may be left to select its 
own. One affords opportunity for more or less thoughtful 
combination ; another arouses the sense of dependence or 
resemblance; a third imparts airiness, grace, precision, and 
certainty in the movements of the hand. These and other 
peculiarities acquired by play deserve cultivation, and are cer- 
tainly not detrimental to health. 

Such games afford no adequate outlet for the physical ener- 
gies, there is consequently the greater need that they be 
accompanied as far as possible with mirth and vivacity. Cry- 
ing, laughing, exclaiming, is good and sound, and admissible 
within proper limits. The thoughtful, clever children who are 
described as sensible, at an age when sense does not exist, are 
in reality little invalids, whose staid propriety is merely the 
result of sickness. 


THE ABUSE OF BOOKS. 
The Bookworm, London, October. 


URING the ages which preceded the invention of printing, 
the owners of richly illuminated books caused them to be 
decorated by silversmiths and workers in inlay and enamel. 
Such a book represented years of patient toil, and was conse- 
quently a rare and costly object. When not in use it was kept 
shut up ina box almost as handsomely ornamented as the 
book itself. It was, without any exaggeration, a gem in a 
casket. 

Even when bound in plain leather, with iron or brass bosses, 
nails, and clasps, a folio edition of the Psalms or New Testa- 
ment was deemed far too valuable a thing to be left lying on 
the altar or reading-desk of a church or cathedral. 

It was chained fast to the wall, hence called catenatus. Even 
long after the coming of the printing-press, books were still the 
objects of a certain reverence on the part of the common 
people. These were not allowed to handle books, for the pre- 
vailing notion was that that they were intended solely for the 
favored few who could read and interpret them. Putting a 
book into the hands of a peasant would have seemed like 
casting pearls before swine. 

Hence the growth among the people of a sort of dread, 
mingled with superstitious fear of these mysterious things set 
with heavy metal clasps and kept concealed from the vulgar 
gaze. A book and a staff were alike the symbols of priestly 
power and necromancer's art. Many books were adjudged to 
be wicked and dangerous and ordered to be burned by the 
common hangman—a proceeding which, in the eyes of the 
common people, augumented the mystery of the printed and 
illuminated page. 

Now, however, all this is changed. Books, large and small, are 
accustomed to be met with. From childhood up, rich and 
poor alike, are habituated to see and handle them. Their 
mystery has departed. This wise generation knows that there 
is nothing supernatural about them; that the paper is simply 
a film of rag or wood pulp, with impressions of a mixture of 
lampblack and oil. This cheapening in a commercial sense 
has had a like effect in a moral sense. Familiarity has begotten 
‘contempt. 
as well as they used to be. If this bad treatment were confined 
to cheap books only it would not be so deplorable. The care- 
less reader, however, does not stop to discriminate between 
good and bad, rare and common. He does not hesitate to put 
a book to the most outrageous uses, such as setting a lamp on 
it, sharpening his knife on its leather cover, laying fruit rinds 
upon it, making use of it to hold up a window, laying it down 


To state a plain truth, books are no longer treated 
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opened with cover upward, leaving it outdoors all night, or 
thrusting it into some damp place. 

There is still another species of devastator, to wit, the man 
who marks. It is quite immaterial to him how he does it. It 
may be with thumb nail, pen and ink, pencil, knife point, or 
what not. Yet, strange to say, these vandals who entertain so 
little respect for books absolutely assert that they do the book 
a service. 

Lamb, Coleridge, Voltaire, and Montaigne were transgres- 
sors of this kind, and were never happier than when scoring 
over the leaves with pen and ink, and this practice they fol- 
lowed even in the case of borrowed books. 

Borrowed books! Think of it! Don’t you feel the blood 
tingle to the tips of your fingers in righteous indignation, at 
thought of such a lack of respect for objects which have 
been so justly styled by Jules Janin “ nos amis, nos guides, nos 
conseils, nos gloires, nos confesseurs ” ? 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 
IX.—THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. (CONCLUDED.) 


WILLIAM F. DURFEE, ENGINEER. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November. 
HILE the Englishmen, Bessemer and Parry, and the 
American, Martien, were experimenting in England, 
the germ which they were trying to develop into vigorous life 
had been discovered in America by the late William Kelly, at 
Eddyville Ironworks, in Kentucky, in 1851. He delayed apply- 
ing for a patent until 1857, when he found that Mr. Bessemer 
had obtained a patent a few days ahead of him. An interfer- 
ence was granted, and the Commissionerof Patents decided 
that Mr. Kelly was the first inventor of the process, and a 
patent was granted him over Mr. Bessemer. Mr. Kelly’s patent 
was extended in 1871. 

In May, 1857, Robert F. Mushet obtained a patent in Amer- 
ica for the addition of a compound of iron, carbon, and man- 
ganese to cast iron in the process of making malleable iron 
and steel. Previous to this, neither Bessemer nor Kelly had 
secured uniform product, and Kelly had been able in but a few 
instances to make a malleable metal. Mushet’s invention, 
therefore, became at once of controlling value in the new 
method of manufacturing iron. 

Early in 1860 the attention of the late Azoheth Shearman 
Durfee was attracted to the Bessemer process ; and, being con- 
vinced of its great value, he induced the late Captain E. B. 
Ward, of Detroit, to join him in obtaining control of Kelly's 
patents, and of the American patents of Bessemer’s apparatus 
and process, and of Mushet’s manganese mixture. Mr. 
Durfee spent several months in studying the practical making 
of “‘ Bessemer steel” in England, France, and Sweden, and on 
returning he and Captain Ward organized, in 1863, ‘“ The 
Kelly Process Company.” Durfee then went to England to 
obtain control of the rights of Bessemer and Mushet in 
America. He was unsuccessful with Bessemer, but obtained 
control of the American patent for the use of sfzege/ezsen, as 
Mushet’s triple compound was called. 

While Z. S. Durfee was on his first visit to Europe, I was in- 
vited by Capt. Ward to design and erect an experimental plant 
for making steel by the new process from Lake Superior iron. 
It was decided to construct the plant adjacent to and partly in 
the building of the Eureka Furnace, at Wyandotte, Mich., 
abont ten miles from Detroit. I procured copies of the Besse- 
mer patents which, together with the description in Fair- 
bairn’s History of the Manufacture of Jron, embraced all the 
information then accessible to me relative to the European 
practice of the new art, 

My difficult task was made almost insupportably burden- 
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’ some by the outspoken opposition of nearly every influential 
person in Wyandotte. But the work progressed, and early in 
September, 1864, was produced the first ‘‘ Bessemer steel” 
made in America. The event greatly disappointed those who 
had predicted failure, and they turned their attention to the 
persecution of all who were responsible for the result. 

The first steel rails produced in America were rolled at the 
works of the Chicago Rolling Mill Company, in May, 1865. 
There were three rails rolled on the 24th, and on the 25th three 
others. These rails were laid in the track of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, and it is known that they carried the 
traffic for over ten years. 

When it was shown that the pneumatic process was a quali- 
tative success, the parties in interest insisted that I should put 
a second converter into the experimental works, and attempt 
to make it a commercial success. Knowing that such attempt 
must result in utter failure, I resigned my position. The plan 
was, nevertheless, tried, and the works were permanently 
closed after a year’s unprofitable experience. 

The firm of Winslow, Griswold & Holley purchased Besse- 
mer’s American patents and started an experimental plant at 
Troy, N. Y., in February, 1866. They afterwards made an 
arrangement with the Kelly Process Company by which they 
secured the right to use their patents. 

I well remember the sneers which greeted my statement that 
the time would come when a steel rail would be made as cheap 
as aniron one, That time has come, and the faith delivered 
thirty years ago to the workers at Wyandotte and Troy has 
been justified by works. In 1772 the American manufacturer’s 
price for steel was equal to $186.66 per grosston. Steel of 
better quality can be purchased of the American manufacturer 
to-day for $30 per gross ton. For the year 1890 the produc- 
tion of steel in the United States reached the enormous total 
of 4,277,071 gross tons, an amount larger than was produced 
in that year by any other country in the world. 





FLUCTUATIONS IN THE LENGTH OF ALPINE 
GLACIERS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 

ERNST STURM. 

Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, October. 


HE white mantle which the colossal peaks of the Alps 
T throw over their rocky shoulders, appears in the distance 
to reach down toa uniform level, but on closer investigation 
it is seen that the edge of the mantle fluctuates with local con- 
ditions, and that regardless of the snow limit, ice masses extend 
to considerable depths in the valleys. These are the glaciers, 
which in the distance resemble rivers of snow, rising in the 
crests of the mountains, and emptying themselves in the valleys 
below; in some cases passing through forests and cultivated 
lands, as was the case with the lower Grindelwald glacier in 
the last century, and as may still be observed elsewhere. 

Every glacier gives origin to a stream whose volume is pro- 
portioned to the ice mass from which it springs. Its origin is 
ordinarily in an ice chasm about the middle of the terminal 
point of the glacier, It is evident, then, that as the glacier is 
constantly undergoing waste of substance, it must also be con- 
stantly undergoing renewal, or it would soon disappear. This 
is the case. The glacier is not like congealed water, but is 
rather a granular compacted snow which, deposited in basins 
in the mountains, holds towards the glacier the same relation 
as mountain lakes hold towards the rivers which spring from 
them. These ice lakes are the cradlesof the glacial streams. 

Glacier ice is a plastic mass, and is subject to the same laws 
as flowing water; that is to say, its course is more rapid in the 
middle than on its Danks, and, in passing narrow curves, flows 
more rapidly on the convex side. And precisely as the volume 
of a river is proportioned to the supply at its source, so, too, 
the volume of ice borne by a glacier to the sub-Alpine region 
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is proportioned to the supply at its source, and rises and falls 
with it. There is, however,one important distinction between 
rivers and glaciers. The former, running to the sea, grow 
deeper and wider in flood, but cannot grow longer; the gla- 
cier,on the contrary, not only grows deeper and wider in 
seasons of heavy snowfall, but it grows longer also. Then, if 
the pressure from above diminishes, the waste from summer 
melting is not replaced, the glacier glides more slowly, and its 
point melting in the sun, it grows shorter. 

It needs no argument to prove that any considerable exten- 
sion ofa glacierin length and volume must be due to an 
increase in the source of supply, and, fer contra, that any con- 
siderable diminution in length and volume must be attributed 
to a corresponding deficiency of supply of glacier material; 
and, although we have no reliable data as to the advance and 
recession of Alpine glaciers for more: than a few decades, we 
have, nevertheless, incidental information affording evidence 
that they have been subject to such alternating conditions for, 
at least, some centuries past. In the early part of the six- 
teenth century the Viescher glacier was rapidly receding, as were 
also the Upper and Lower Grindelwald. At theclose of the cen- 
tury both the Upper and the Lower Grindelwald glaciers again 
began to extend, and carried away houses and a chapel in their 
course, until, in 1600, the Lower extended to Lutschine, and 
the Upper to the bridge of Biargelbach. In 1602 they began to 
retreat. Since then these glaciers have many times advanced 
and receded, but not always simultaneously, although they are 
so near. In 1865 a marble quarry was laid bare in the bed of 
the Lower Grindelwald, which had been in operation a cen- 
tury earlier, and had been abandoned between 1770 and 1779 
in consequence of the advance of the glacier; and, in 1857, the 
glacier in the Kloben (in the Great Glockner group) retreated 
so much as to lay bare gold diggings of which tradition pre- 
served no record. 

The question now arises: Is this periodical advance and 
recession of glaciers in obedience to law, or to conditions of 
regular periodical occurrence? The facts appear to indicate a 
decennial advance and retreat, along with a more considerable 
advance and retreat extending over longer periods; but the 
question is, are these greater and lesser movements in obedi- 
ence to laws, so that we may be able eventually to forecast the 
advent of this or that phrase of glacial movement ? 

Glacial movements depend ‘on meteorological conditions, on 
snow-fall, on temperature, on moisture of the atmosphere, on 
clouds, on wind, etc.; and since attention was drawn by the 
Zurich professor, Dr. Wolf, to the fact that the earth magnet- 
ism exhibited a periodicity parallel with that of the spots on 
the sun, and further observation showed that the northern 
lights also increased and diminished with the number and 
intensity of the sun spots, this parallelism afforded an index to 
meteorologists, who found on the surface ample indications 
that meteorological conditions and consequently the advance 
and retreat of glaciers are materially influenced by the same 
cause. 

So far we have referred only to the decennial, or rather 
eleven-year periods of advance and retreat, without reference 
to the longer so-called secular periods. It appears that the 
eleven-year periodical maxima are intensified from stage to 
stage for five times eleven years, when they reach their highest 
maxima. The northern lights, too, follow the same law and 
perhaps this longer period is further subordinated to a still 
longer period. Be thatas it may, glacier movements preserve 
a close analogy to the eleven and fifty-five-year periods of 
intensity of sun spots. 

Involuntarily the glacial fluctuations of the present age 
remind us of the fluctuations on a greater scale in the Qua- 
ternary period. Were not these gigantic glaciers also devel- 
oped from glaciers such as are now found in the Alps and 
elsewhere? Does not the known existence of two glacial 
periods in the immediate geological past indicate a close 
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relationship between them and the fluctuating conditions of 
to-day? 

The glaciers of the Ice age must have been equally subject 
to periodical advances and retreats. It is simply inconceivable 
that there was such a supply of material as would have 
admitted of their continuous increase until they reached their 
maxima. In the long glacial ages we may be sure that there 
were the same fluctuations of climate as we now experience, 
the same alternation of dry and warm, with cold and damp 
seasons; a view confirmed by our recognition that such fluc- 
tuations are dependent on periodicity of the spots on the sun. 

Moreover, the climatic conditions which gave birth to the 
Glacial age were not so diverse from those now existing, as 
some people suppose. A fall of four or five degrees in the 
mean annual temperature would bring about a recurrence of 
the Glacial age. The Alpine glaciers would extend into low 
lands, and the northern cold zone would extend its circle 
further south. Vegetable and animal life would be modified, 
but no more annihilated than man himself; and man, we 
know, was contemporary with the animals of the last Glacial 
age. 

How long the glaciers of the first great Glacial age occupied 
in retreating, or when was given the signal for a second 
advance—who shallsay? But the advance of the glaciers of 
the Ice age to their enormous extent is no longer incompre- 
hensible in the light of the periodic fluctuations to which the 
glaciers of our own age are subject. There is no longer any 
need to hypothecate an enormous volume of snowfall to 
account for the vast extent of the glaciers of the Ice age. As 
in periods of glacial advance now, the accretion in winter 
exceeded the waste in summer, not only during the decades 
and secular periods of greatest increase, but perhaps even the 
periods corresponding to the periods of present recession were 
also periods of increase, although on a much slower scale. 





THE CONDITIONS CAUSING A TORNADO. 
PROFESSOR H. A. HAZEN, U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, October. 

ONE of the more powerful manifestations of nature have 
N been more carefully studied than the tornado; yet many 
of the theories are undergoing very significant modifications. 
We shall not discuss these theories ; but consider the environ- 
ment of the tornado, its appearance, its work of destruction, 
and the other facts that have been determined. 

One should distinguish between the cyclone and the tor- 
nado. The term ‘‘cyclone,” representing to the scientific 
mind, a broad storm and of relatively slight violence should 
give way to the proper term “tornado.” This is a very violent 
electric storm, of limited extent, having an indescribable roar, 
and often a funnel-shaped cloud. 

On a quiet but very hot afternoon there suddenly appears in 
the southwest horizon an ominous greenish-black cloud; the 
sky is almost cloudless overhead and there is a gentle south 
wind blowing toward the general storm, which almost invaria- 
bly will be found to the northwest and about 400 miles away. 
Occasionally light, fleecy cirrus clouds, generally from the 
south, pass high overhead. Suddenly the black cloud draws near, 
preceded by a tremendous mass of dust. and a terrible roar, 
likened to “the bellowing of a million mad bulls,” or to “the 
passage of ten thousand trains of cars through a tunnel,” is 
heard. This characteristic roar is usually heard at least fifteen 
minutes before the arrival of the tornado, and in conjunction 
with other signs gives ample warning of its approach. The cause 
of this roar is not easy todetermine. It is likeacontinuous roar 
of thunder, and is, without doubt, some manifestation of elec- 
tricity, and it has been heard in a violent thunder-storm. The 
wind now blows hard froma western point, but it is hardly proper 
to say that it shifts to the west, as the cause of the west wind 
has no connection with that of the previous current from the 
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south. Almost immediately the tornado, often ushered in by 
a fearful pelting of hail, is upon us. On the south side the 
destruction often extends 1,000 feet or. more, while on the 
north side one may safely stand within 400 or §00 feet of the 
greatest destruction. 

The velocity of the tornado is nearly double that of the gen- 
eral storm, which shows that its movement is not due to the 
onward progress of the upper current. Moreover, we have 
just said that the upper current is from the south, while the 
tornado advances from some western point. The cause of this 
enormous increase in velocity is not easy to determine. A 
tornado has been aptly called the extreme development of a 
thunder-storm. If this view could be firmly established, it would 
be an important guide for future observations, for the latter 
storm can be readily studied. In a thunder-storm we find that 
the pressure almost invariably rises; that as to winds there is 
adown-rush in the centre and an out-rush on all sides; and we 
also find frequent heavy hail falls. This storm, like the tor- 
nado, appears to have its own source of energy, its velocity is 
double that of the general storm, and it is situated about 400 
miles to the northwest. That there is a most violent down- 
rush in many tornadoes has been abundantly proved by the 
crushing of houses, by the breaking of limbs of a tree and 
causing them to fall at its base, and many other signs. 

Examination of the region of tornado activity shows the 
existence of a large number of paths of individual tornadoes, 
These paths are parallel, and occur farther eastward as night 
draws on. The earliest occurs about 3 o’clock P.M., and the 
latest even as late as midnight. These independent tornadoes, 
so long after sunset, seem to show that the sun’s direct heat 
has little or nothing to do in causing them. 

The fact that fowls are entirely denuded and left alive, and 
that houses sometimes present the appearance of having been 
exploded, are advanced as proof of the existence of a vacuum 
in atornado. But these phenomena often occur at some dis- 
tance from the tornado centre, while the partial vacuum, if 
there were one, would not extend so far. 

The existence of the assumed whirling motion in the tor- 
nado has not been proved; and the evidence found in the dis- 
tribution of déérzs is against it. Universal belief prevails that 
there is powerful suction toward the funnel cloud, and upward- 
rush in the centre; but on this supposition it is difficult to 
account for the fact that often a frail structure, like a chicken- 
coop, is left intact, while near by a strong house is dashed to 
pieces. 

The destructiveness of tornadoes has been very much over- 
rated. From 1876 to 1884 the loss from tornadoes in the 
important States was only about one-fifteenth of that by fire. 
During the present year, up to Sept. 2d, it is reported that 205 
persons have been killed by lightning and 95 by tornadoes, 

ORIGIN OF NATIONAL TYPES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE. 
FRANZ V. LOHER. 
Das Ausland, Stuttgart, September. 


HE question has often been asked: How did the Slavs get 
possession of lands which shortly before their advent 

were occupied by the warlike Goths? Why did the Goths 
migrate? To these questions there is no decisive answer. In 
the year 375 of our era the Goths who had acquired possession 
of all the fruitful lands of the Lower Danube, and founded two 
kingdoms—that of the West Goths in Dacia and that of the 
East Goths between the Pruth and the Don, were subjected 
to the onslaught of the invading Huns; and, after a great deal 
of hard fighting with varying results, the Western Goths 
migrated westward to Toulouse, where they founded a West 
Gothic Empire. The Eastern Goths following later, penetrated 
into Italy, which they conquered toward the close of the fifth 
century. The country thus cleared of the Goths, and only 
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partially occupied by the Huns was entered by the Slavs, who, 
according to their own historians, already occupied the country 
from Niemen to the mouths of the Donau, but were separated 
from the Baltic by the Lithuanians already in possession of 
that region. They were separated trom the Finns by the 
Waldai heights to the mouths of the Oka, and from the Germans 
by the Carpathian range and the Upper Weichsel. On the 
departure of the Goths they entered the Oder region, extending 
themselves later to the Saale, the lower Elbe and to the Baltic ; 
by the beginning of the sixth century they had occupied Hun- 
gary, and Siebenbiirgen, and before its close they were in pos- 
session of Bohemia and Moravia, and pressing on upon the 
Carinthian Alps, the Steiermag,and Upper Austria. Finally, in 
the seventh century, they entered and overflowed the whole 
Balkan peninsula to the southernmost point of the Peloponesus. 

It was a grievous misfortune for Germany that the wide 
regions beyond her eastern frontier were vacated by the Goths, 
and their place occupied by a Slavonic, and, in part, even by a 
Turanian, people. Such a change was in the highest degree 
inimical to the development of German civilization. On her 
eastern borders existed an intellectual void, cutting her off 
from all communication with the cultivation of Greece and 
Asia Minor. One wouid certainly regard it as a sort of pen- 
alty if, in his school, or his office, or by the social board, he 
must ever find himself in contact with a neighbor who, 
although he might be a very trusty fellow, is devoid of all 
sentiment, and has not a single idea beyond eating and drink- 
ing and his daily occupation. So, too, is it with a nation 
exposed for centuries along its broad borders to contact with 
a people without any interest in the higher culture. What 
intellectual thought, what lofty or refined sentiment, nay, even 
what important discovery in science, or even in trade or indus- 
try was ever made by Wends, or Poles, or Czechs, or Slav- 
onians, or Slovaks, or Little Russians, or Kroats, or Servians, 
or Bulgarians, or even by Great Russians? From century to 
century they have cultivated the land and raised cattle. That 
is the whole end of their beings. The South Slavs showed a 
bold front to the Turks, and the Poles displayed knightly 
valor in their struggle against Great Russia. Beyond this, it 
must be admitted that, in earlier times, the Servians and Little 
Russians produced some gems of national poetry, and that all 
the peoples named now participate in Western culture, and 
have given birth to national poets; and their independent 
investigators contribute to science, at least in the departments 
of history and philology; but they have produced no writers 
or workers of European reputation in any department. 

How different would it have been for German development 
and culture, even in the Middle Ages, if she had retained the 
Goths as neighbors along her whole eastern frontier. What 
incalculable toil and and sacrifice have they borne to recover a 
portion of the lost country of their kindred. Their very 
national existence and place in history depended on driving 
back the Slavs from the Baltic and the Elbe and arresting their 
further encroachments. The consequences were a bitter and 
unappeasable race animosity. On the whole, however, the 
Germans proved themselves the stronger, as they were the 
most able, 

The question, whence came the Slavs? is for the present 
veiled in complete obscurity. It is hardly conceivable that 
between the fifth and seventh centuries such masses of Slav- 
onic immigrants burst upon Europe as sufficed for the occupa- 
tion of the whole country from the Black Sea to the Elbe and 
Saale, without leaving a record of such movement in history 
or tradition. The indications are rather that the whole region 
was, from a more remote period, thinly peopled with both 
Gothic and Slav communities, constartly at war with each 
other—the stronger taking the more attractive women cap- 
tive, thus producing numerous peoples of mixed race, in some 
of which the Germanic type predominated, in others the Slav 
type. Under these conditions the Slavs generally have been 
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more or less impregnated with Gothic blood; and even on the 
abandonment of the country by the two leading Gothic 
nations, numerous smaller communities would probably have 
remained behind, and, like the Lithuanians, have gradually 
mingled their blood with their Slavonic neighbors. Later 
came the Magyars, Bulgarians, Great Russians, etc., who, 
whether conquering or conquered, were all absorbed by the 
Slavs, or at least influenced to the adoption of their civiliza- 
tion and customs. But this is only speculation, Further 
investigation is necessary to a complete solution of the 
problem. 





THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS ON INSANITY. 
GEORGE H. SavaGeE, M.D. 
Fournal of Mental Science, London, October. 

NSANITY cannot be treated as if it were a constant quan- 

tity. In some cases it is the result of disease of the nervous 
system, in others of disorder of the nervous functions, and in 
others still it is more legal or social than medical, depending 
on the inability of the individual to fit into his conventional 
surroundings. The whole question may be one of defective 
accommodation. The man may be perfect so far as the recep- 
tion, codrdination, recollection, and organization of nervous 
impressions are concerned, yet he may be alien. The most 
powerful microscope ceases to be of service so long as it is out 
of focus, though its parts are sound and in normal relationship 
one with another, 

It is important at once to recognize that some of the forms 
of insanity depending on brain disease seem to be closely con- 
nected with environment. General paralysis of the insane is a 
disease which increases directly with increasing complexity of 
social life. This is not the place to consider the causation of 
general paralysis; but it is necessary to accept it as a fact that 
brain degeneration follows special vital conditions. Insanity 
is a relative term afterall. What is abnormal in one state of 
society may be quite sane in another; and what are reasonable 
acts at one age of the same individual may be symptoms of 
insanity at another. 

Education infers the influence of condition. The whole 
scheme of society and of education take it for granted that 
conditions will modify the body and the mind; and if we 
admit this, and also admit that the question of sanity and 
insanity is one depending on artificial laws, then we must be 
prepared to admit that some insanity depends on environing 
conditions. Habits of body and modes of mind may by fre- 
quent repetition be established organically; even though in 
direct opposition to what might be at first considered to be 
the laws of the organism. This is true of morbid and of 
healthy habits. 

Ido not accept fully the doctrine of the criminal anthro- 
pologists. I believe that some criminals are made by their 
surroundings, as surely as I do that others are begotten, Every 
one of us knows of something in his mind or in his habits, 
whieh has been acquired by the circumstances of his life. A 
man’s school, his college, and his profession modify his 
normal type of mind, and may also lead to disorder. The 
organized faith of the honest believer is real, though incom- 
prehensible to the scientific agnostic, and has grown with his 
growth and his surroundings. 

Insanity, 1 maintain, is to a great extent a social as well asa 
medical question, and education and surroundings may not 
only color, but produce it. 

One of the greatest difficulties which meets us is that 
a case of so-called insanity exhibits, more or less definitely, 
certain symptoms occurring in more or less definite order; 
and it is hard to believe that such a correlation can exist, 
except asa result of certain definite changes occurring in the 
material bases of mind. Yet, after all, we recognize that mind 
is built up along certain lines, and as a consequence will 
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is a cleavage of mind as of crystals, and the building up by 
education will determine, to some degree at least, the nature 
of the cleavage. 

There is a tyranny of the surroundings as well as a tyr- 
anny of the organization. Much insanity depends on the 
artificial relationship of society. There is mental disorder 
apart from nervous disease; disorder of function may lead to 
disease of tissue; education infers the influence of surround- 
ings; habits are often the outcome of surroundings; habits of 
mind, like muscular tricks, may outgrow health and (sane) 
limits; if we do not admit the influences of surroundings 
our methods of cure are limited. 

If insanity is always the definite result of primary changes 
in the nervous tissues, and if these changes are the common 
result of hereditary nervous irritability, then we are very help- 
less as physicians. We know that in an asylum the insanity 
depending on real disease of the brain is very unfavorable in 
its type. The time may come when medication will alleviate 
symptoms, but I fear will do little more forsuch cases. If much 
insanity depends on disorder rather than on disease, then we 
may take it that our present method of treatment in asylums 
is satisfactory, and that restful, pleasant surroundings are 
more necessary than “ medicine out ofa bottle,” 





BUR-FRUITS AND HOOKED SEEDS. 
Chambers's Journal, Edinburgh, October. 


F all natural agencies, the wind is undoubtedly by far the 
most efficient in scattering vegetable seeds; but it is not 
necessarily in all cases the most economical. For one thing, 
a large proportion of wind-blown seeds must fall into the sea 
and perish, as salt water quickly destroys their power of ger- 
mination. A small proportion only can possibly alight in 
places suitable for their development. The objections to this 
mode of dispersion become very great, where the seeds require 
to be delivered in particular stations corresponding to the 
habitat of their species. In a large number of plants this 
difficulty has been met by the seeds acquiring the power of 
attaching themselves to the skin of four-footed animals, whose 
movements and migrations are thus utilized for the dispersion 
of the seeds. The expression, more forcible than elegant, 
“to stick like a bur,” refers to the well-known adhesive prop- 
erty of the flower-heads of the burdock—a property shared by 
many other plants. 

A roughened surface alone may be sufficient in the case of 
small seeds, to cause them to adhere to fur or wool. Every- 
one has noticed how readily hay-seeds cling to clothes or hair. 
The tubercles, reticulations, wrinkles, and furrows observed 
on the surface of many small seeds may be of use in this way. 
In the chickweed, campion, and other members of the Stitch- 
wort family, the seed is studded over with minute projections ; 
while rough or rugose seeds are of common occurrence in 
other families. 

More marked examples of adaptation to transport by animal 
agency are seen in those fruits and seeds furnished with 
prickles, hooks, or prongs. These appendages, by which the 
seed fastens itself to the coat of an animal, assume various 
forms, suggestive of combs, hairpins, skewers, barbed arrows, 
fish hooks, tridents, anchor-flukes, harpoons, and grappling- 
irons. Organs ofthis description are so obviously adapted to 
become entangled in wool, fur, or hair, that there can be no 
doubt as to their use. Seeds are constantly imported with for- 
eign hides; and on the banks of streams where wool is washed, 
strange plants are observed from time to time to have estab- 
lished themselves. ° 

Seed-capsules which contain numerous seeds usually split 
open when ripe, to admit of the discharge and distribution of 
the seed within. The capsule remains attached to the mother- 
plant; but the seeds are loosened, and break away by their 
own weight. One-seeded fruits, on the other hand, seldom 
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open; and when ripe, separate from the parent plant. Such 
dry, one-seeded fruits—for under the term fruit all seed-ves- 
sels, whether succulent or not, are inclnded by botanists—are 
known as achenes. Hooked appendages are much more fre- 
quent on achenes than on seeds, for the very obvious reason 
that hooks on seeds contained within a capsular fruit have 
very little chance of coming in contact with any animal. 

The fruits and seeds of trees, as pointed out by Lubbock, are 
seldom, if ever, provided with hooklets—a circumstance 
explained by the fact that there are no animals sufficiently tall 
to reach uptothem. The absence of hooklets from the fruits 
of very diminutive species has also been remarked. The 
height of the plant in the latter case is insufficient to bring the 
fruit into contact with any animal likely to prove an effectual 
agent in its dispersion, 

Hooked appendages might prove a disadvantage rather than 
a benefit, if there was any possibility of the achene becoming 
detached before it was ripe. Hence the fruit is firmly attached 
to the mother plant, and only at maturity is the connection so 
weakened as to admit of easy separation. The sharp points of 
the hook are seldom exposed until the fruit is perfectly ripe. 
The unripened fruits of Galium, Geum, etc., have little or no 
adhesive power. In Geum and Agrimonia the fruit is at first 
vertical, and its hooks are concealed; but when ripe its posi- 
tion is inverted, and the hooklets spread out, exposing their 
points. In the common carrot the hooks are not exposed until 
the seeds are ripe. 

A close examination of the hooks on Torilis, Myosotis, 
Geum, Agrimonia, etc., shows that even the point of the hook 
itself is not properly formed till the very last moment. As 
these slender projections dry, they not only curve and spread, 
but a slight torsion takes place. On account of this twisting, 
the curve of the hook ceases to be circular and becomes 
slightly spiral; its curvature is not all in one plane, but, like a 
fish-hook, the point is turned a little on oneside. By this 
torsion of the spines these points become fully exposed, and 
this explains how these appendages so suddenly acquire the 
property of taking hold of one’s clothes when the seeds are 
ripe. As they shrivel, the hooklets tighten their grasp, but 
through time become brittle; and should the animal rub 
against a tree or clean itself, are not difficult to dislodge. 

Bur-fruits are seldom °!.3' red like berries; the internodes 
of the stem in forget-. st and agrimony elongate after 
flowering whereby the burs are separated from each other, so 
that it is hardly possible for one animal to tear them all away 
atonce. This isolation of the fruits secures for them a more 
gradual and widespread distribution; and the plant avoids the 
risk of putting all its eggs in one basket. 


THE ACTION OF PURE ALCOHOL ON THE ORGAN- 
ISM, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PERIPHERIC NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

PIERRE FRANCOIS SPAINK. 

Naturlehre des Menschen und der Thiere, Giessen, September. 

HE first object of investigation in this direction was to 

determine whether long-continued administration of pure 

ethyl alcohol is followed by degeneration of the peripheral 
nerves. 

To this end a number of rabbits were treated daily with a 
slowly increasing dose of alcohol; control (unalcoholized) rab- 
bits being taken from the same litter for comparison. The 
experiments were conducted in five series, the second of which 
was incompleted owing to the death of the rabbits. 

The alcohol was administered by means of a rubber catheter- 
syringe passed into the stomach, provision being made to pre- 
vent any adhering drop passing into the trachea on its with- 
drawal. 

Rabbits were chosen because they do not vomit, and conse- 
quently admit of the prescribed quantity of alcohol being 
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introduced into the system daily with certainty. The rabbits 
were carefully tended, well nourished, and the alcohol (96° 
rectified spirit, without acid or alkaline reaction) was diluted 
and mixed with starch meal, and later with eggs and milk. 

Every day, about g A. M., including Sundays, all the animals 
were examined, the control animals as well as the alcoholized, 
and were all weighed before examination. 

With few exceptions all the animals experimented on were 
killed to avoid as far as possible the fost-mortem changes 
attending spontaneous death. The condition of the organs 
was determined by microscopic investigation of heart, liver, 
kidneys, muscles, stomach, milt, spinal marrow, and in many 
cases of the brain, but in the present paper, attention will be 
confined to the special subject of investigation, the condition 
of the peripheral nerves—auricularts, tibialis, and vagus. 

The larger doses in all cases produced intoxication, some- 
times to the extent of unconsciousness; and in one case 
delirium tremens was clearly diagnosed. The quantity of alco- 
hol administered to each rabbbit daily ranged from 2 centi- 
meters to 7 or 8 centimeters. 

The general results of the experiments showed that the con- 
tinuous administration of alcohol in the doses above mentioned, 
results, (1) in tremor of the tongue and cheeks, and frequently 
also in the limbs and the whole body, (2) that by its long con- 
tinued administration, delirium tremens can be induced, (3) it 
induces degeneration of the nerves, deposits a substance on 
their axzs-cylinders which yields a beautiful coloring matter 
on treatment with Fleming’s fluid, and the nerves frequently 
exhibit a lengthening of the axis-cylinder which assumes a 
spiral (corkscrew-like) form and is probably intimately associ- 
ated with nerve degeneration. 


RELIGIOUS. 


ZARATHUSTRA AND THE ZEND-AVESTA. 
ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. 
Nord und Std, Breslau, October. 


Y Avesta or Zend-Avesta is understood the sacred books 
of the Parsis, who honor Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, as the 
Greeks call him, as the founder of the true faith. The Zoroas- 
trians are no longer numerous. The tide of Mohammedan 
conquest which swept over Persia in the seventh century of 
our era uprooted the Mazda religion, and only a few of its 
devoted followers escaped to India, where they found an asylum 
among the tolerant Hindus. There they remained unmolested 
to this day, and the Parsi communities of Bombay, which 
number about 150,000 souls, constitute the bulk of the remnant 
of the once numerous followers of the Persian prophet. They 
are mostly merchants, occupying brilliant social positions and 
distinguished for their liberality. 

The religion of Zoroaster has little to commend itself to 
modern European sentiment, no letter of recommendation to 
present tous. Neither temple nor monument bear testimony 
to its former might. Zoroaster taught men to pray to the 
Creator; made truth, in thought, and word, and deed, the basis 
of his ethical system; and taught that agriculture was one of 
the most honorable pursuits. 

What remains of the Avesta text would hardly fill a large 
quarto, but the records of classic, as well as of native writers, 
leave no room to doubt that this is a mere fragment of a once 
voluminous literature, the greater part of which was probably 
destroyed at the Mohammedan invasion. The Parsis charge 
Alexander the Grecian, with having burnt the State copy of 
21 volumes with the palace of Persepolis, but at any rate it is 
agreed on all sides that the Sassanides followed and supported 
the Mazda religion throughout their dynasty. 

The fragment that has come down to us is written in the 
Pahlevi alphabet employed on the coins of the Sassanides. 
But the Avesta undoubtedly dates from a far earlier period 
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than the Sassanian dynasty. The iaeas conveyed in the text 
were thoroughly developed in the time of Philip of Macedon 
and earlier, and the account given of the Zoroastrian religion 
by Theopompus, born B. C. 380, agrees with the Avesta in all 
essentials. 

If it had originated in the time of the Sassanides, it would 
naturally have been written in the old Sassanian language and 
not in an independent language intimately allied with the Old 
Persian and Sanscrit dialects. The Sassanides must, therefore, 
have received the text in a foreign tongue. 

From this we may conclude that the priests which taught 
this religion were foreigners. They were called Magi, and 
both Greek aad Persian authors assign their origin to Media. 
Grecian writers speak of a race of Magi, and originally the 
term had doubtless a national signification. They differed 
from the Persians not only in language but in customs. 
Herodotus says that the Persians buried their dead, but that 
the Magi exposed theirs; a custom which became universal 
among the Sassanides. The Pushtoo, or language of Afghan- 
istan, has a closer affinity to the language of the Avesta than 
any other known language. The term Zoroaster, like Christ 
or Buddha, 1s rather a title than a name, and his origin is lost 
in the myths of antiquity in which he is represented as the foe 
of the demons. All creation waited for his coming to put an 
end to the dominion of evil. He spoke the words that 
shattered the dominion of the devils by proclaiming the laws 
of Ahriman. But although his life is obscured in fable, there 
is no room to doubt that he was a real existence; the obscurity 
in which he is enveloped simply indicates the remoteness of 
his time. The names of his father and daughter, and his own 
family name (Spitama) are preserved, and his writing indicates 
a marked individuality. 

These writings are divided into two clearly distinct parts, 
—the Gathas, and the remaining Avesta. The Gathas or 
songs embrace five, or, according to an internal division, seven- 
teen chapters; they are in metrical verse, and written in an 
obscure dialect, constituting the must difficult text in the 
realm of Indo-Germanic philology. They are supposed to be 
more ancient than the Avesta, in which they are occasionally 
cited. 

The Gathas are nearest to Zoroaster, and were compiled 
either by himself or his disciples. They represent him as a 
teacher of great gifts; he is evidently not merely the founder 
of a religion, but a leader and reformer who delivered his 
people from great evils. He regarded himself as one of the 
last of a long series of Prophets, and came to restore order 
among the people of Ascharan the pious. 

The Gathas treat of actual realities, free from myth or 
miracle, but indicate clearly a deep religious movement of 
which Zoroaster was the leader. The people who listened to 
his teachings were pastoral and agricultural communities, 
worshipers of the Devtas, between whom and the worship- 
ers of the Ahuramazda, the Creator, there was a prolonged 
struggle. 

This earlier portion of the writings is distinguished as the 
Zend. The Avesta is of more recent origin but it, too, dates 
back to a common Indo-Iranian source, while its mythology is 
far more ancient thaneven the Zend carrying us back to the 
worship of Mithras the sun-god. Some of this old mythology 


has been treasured up in the Avesta, and in our estimate 
of this latter it is necessary to bear in mind that it is an 
importation. 

The utmost care is enjoined to guard against the pollution 
of the three sacred elements, Fire, Water, and Earth, hence it 
is that the bodies of the dead may be neither burnt, buried 
nor thrown into the river, but mus&be exposed on the Towers 
of Silence to be disposed of by birds of prey. 

The Parsi creed includes the doctrine of a judgment day 
when the battle between Good and Evil will be fought to a 
close, the evil banished into darkness, and the world being 
renewed as a kingdom of light will endure in the sunshine of 
Ahuramazda’s presence forever, 
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PRAYER IN A UNIVERSE OF LAW. 
EDWARD S. PARSONS. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, October. 
RAYER presupposes a belief that “the Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy from which all things proceed,” and man 
made in His image, are moral beings, intelligent, free agents. 
The argument to be presented wil have no weight with one 
who does not admit the freedom of the will in God and man. 
The issue is a fundamental one. The thought to be presented 
is grounded, first of all, upon the belief that man, in the deep- 
est things of life, is essentially free. Though the body of man 
may have been evolved out of the bodies of the lower animals, 
though he isa creature of heredity, beset behind and before by 
law, yet within a certain real province, he is master of his own 
destinies for the present and the future, made by no force, no 
will but his own. A recent writer put the thought with much 
vigor when he said: “ The modern materialistic philoshphy is 
pounding away on the imperative domination of circumstances, 
and we are all set, soul and body, in the rut of a mechanical 
fatalism, but every living man of us knows that while the press 
of circumstances is very cogent sometimes, yet the chief cir- 
cumstance in the creation of God, after all, is the free-born 
and puissant soul of man, and that the ordering of one’s own 
circumstances, especially as the individual man is yoked in 
with the will of God, is the one splendor and the one zest of 
life, the heroism of all heroism, and the magnetism of all 
living history.”* 

As firmly as I believe in the free-will of God and man, I hold 
that natural law is inviolable. But what is natural law? Some 
seem to regard it as an entity, a force, compelling, irresistible. 
This is not clear thinking, but it exists, and has given birth to 
many perplexing difficulties. Natural law is not force. It is 
simply the modus operandi of force. The law of gravitation is 
the statement of the observed workings of the force of gravita- 
tion. There is no external compelling power, restraining the 
action of force. The invariability of the order of nature lies in 
the fact that every force, or complex of forces, when exerted, 
always and invariably acts according to the same law. Differ- 
ence in result always means difference in the forces set in 
motion. 

A universe of law, then, is a universe of definite forces, work- 
ing according to invariable laws. The forces, not the laws, are 
the fundamental facts. Our question thus resolves itself into 
this: Is it possible for a Divine Free Agent to answer the 
requests of His children in and through a universe of forces, 
each acting according to a definite, invariable law ? 

The action of every physical force in man is absolutely in 
accord with natural law. There is no territory on the hither 
side of the chasm, between brain movement and consciousness, 
that is not absolutely occupied by forces, acting according to 
invariable modes. I move my hand. The action of the muscles 
is in accordance with exact law. The matter of the brain is 
the field of forces that cannot swerve a hair's breadth from 
their appointed course. Human investigation can go no 
further. As Prof. Tyndall savs in his Fragments of Science :+ 
‘‘ The passage from the physics of the brain to the correspond- 
ing facts of consciousness is unthinkable.” Between the brain 
and thought there is a great gulf fixed, so deep and dark that 
human intelligence cannot see how the two sides are united. 
But when we have crossed on the airy bridge through the 
darkness, we know not how, we suddenly find ourselves in a 
bright world of freedom, consciousness, thought, feeling, choice, 
where intelligent will reigns supreme within a real territory, 
and uses the world of forces with their invariable laws to 
accomplish its ends. Law is not broken. but each force, acting 
according to its own law, is the servant of the ruling will. The 
man wills to move his hand, and straightway the atoms and 
molecules of the brain, nerves, and muscles speed to their work, 
and the hand is raised. 


* Burton, Yale Lectures, p. 39. * Page 121. 
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If my friend appeals to me in his need; if he want, say a ton 
of coal, and | telephone to my coal dealer to deliver it at his 
door, every step in the procedure isruled by natural law. Yet 
will any man say, that because the act was thus executed it was 
not my free act, prompted by brotherly sympathy for my friend’s 
need? On the hither side law, on the further side freedom. 

In like manner I pray to God. In my need I cry to Him for 
help, and what I need becomes mine. Is my prayer absurd 
because I pray in the midst of a universe of forces ruled by 
law? To say that I can make use of the forces of nature, 
each acting according to invariable law, and that God, the 
Maker and Sustainer of all, cannot, is philosophical absurdity 
—nay, more, blasphemy. 

If the argument is sound, the fact that results are always 
accomplished in the universe by forces perfectly under the 
rule of law, is no evidence whatever that such results are not 
the response of the Divine Free Will to the prayer of a needy 
man. And more than this, not only is natural law no 
obstacle to the carrying out of the will of a Divine Free Agent, 
but there is a strong presumption that if God were to answer 
prayer, He would doso in precisely this way, by the uses of the 
forces of the universe, each completely dominated by law. 
The only logical escape from these conclusions is the denial 
of free will. 





CAN A STATE BE CHRISTIAN? 
EDITORIAL. 


Die Nation, Berlin, October. 
HE question which Giotto originated, and which has been 
many times discussed in the ation, is the question of 
the “Christian State,” which in 1847 formed the subject of 
debate in the German Diet. On that occasion Freiherr von 
Wincke approaching the subject quite in the spirit of Giotto, 
said: 

I must confess that in spite of the most earnest investigation, and 
most conscientious reflection, I cannot arrive at any clear conception 
of what is meant by a Christian State. I venerate Christianity highly, 
but the idea of religion can rest only on individual conviction. The 
State is a complex of individuals, but it cannot as such have a univer- 
sal conviction. The State, it may be said, represents a moral person, 
but I cannot conceive that, as such, it can have a formulated religion. 
The idea of a Christian State is hence, to me, unintelligible. It can- 
not be the duty of a State to realize the dogmas of a particular Con- 
fession—to be, in a sense, the executor of the Church. But the idea 
of a Christian State is, perhaps, to be understood in another sense ; it 
will, perhaps, be said that the State, in its legislation, should aim at 
the realization of the principles of Christian morality. 
mas are impossible of realization. 


Religious dog- 
But even here I cannot see that 
the State can, in any sense, act as the executor of the Church. If it is 
a question of realizing the principles of Christian morality, I contend 
that Germany certainly cannot be regarded as a Christian State, This 
is evident on the most superficial comparison of the principles of our 
State law with the principles of the New Testament. I might even 
begin with the Old Testament, and with the Ten Commandments. 
Moses says: Thou shalt not kill; while the Minister of the Treasury, 
whose duties include the payment of the army, would certainly 
not think of condemning war in deference to the Mosaic 
command. Again, the New Testament says ‘‘Swear not at 
all—Let your conversation be yea, yea, and nay, nay, for what- 
soever is more than that, cometh of evil,” and here have we 
recently imposed a new oath in connection with the income tax: 
an oath moreover which is a great temptation to perjury. A state 
which runs counter to this plain command ‘‘ Swear not at all” cannot 
call itself Christian. Another Christian command is ‘‘ Love your 
enemies” and ‘‘ if anyone smites thee on the one cheek, turn to him 
the other.” How can we harmonize these Christian teachings with 
our legislation for redress of injuries? We should have to eliminate 
many paragraphs from the code. How shall we harmonize our foreign 
policy of treaties against foreign foes with the scriptural command to 
love our enemies? 

I believe that if we were to hold an inquiry over the Several Minis- 
ters of State we should find none of them acting in harmony with the 
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Scriptures. Look, for instance, at the Treasury Minister laying up 
treasure, in plain defiance of the Scriptural command. 

My view is that it is not a function of the State to realize Christian 
morality, and, therefore, that the proposition that we live in a Chris- 
tian State is false. 

The reply given by representative Herr von Bismarck, after- 
ward Chancellor, is also of interest in this connection. He 
said: 

I can, at any rate, regard whatever is revealed in the Evangels as 
God's will, and I conceive that I am justified, when I characterize as 
Christian a State which aims at the realization of the Christian ideal. 
That it falls short of this ideal is contended by Freiherr von Wincke 
in a speech in which certain sections of the code and certain para- 
graphs of Scripture are contrasted with more ingenuity than charity. 
But, in spite of all shortcomings, I hold that the realization of the 
Christian teaching is the true function of the State. 

This answer leaves much to be desired. Before we can 
regard the State and Christianity as standing in the relation 
of Real and Ideal, it is necessary to show that the State, 
although it has not yet realized the Christian ideal, is, never- 
theless, striving after it. 


But this is not the case. What the State does and requires 
is frequently in direct opposition to the Christian idea, as has 
been shown indisputably by Giotto and more recently in these 
columns by Gildersleeve. A Germanic-Christian ideal com- 
pounded of Jesus Christ and Hermann, the Cherusker, in due 
proportion, is impossible of realization. And when a Moltke, 
speaking of the war with Austria, said: “It wasa. . . strug- 
gle. . . for an ideal good—forthe establishment of Empire,” 
his ideal was certainly not a christian ideal. 

Christian morality has not flourished on European soil. 
Where the struggle for existence is so keen as with us, it 
is vain to preach, ‘Take no thought for the morrow.” The 
orient sun which insures man the gratification of his needs 
without effort, cripples his energies. The Indo-Germanic 
race which in the temperate zone gave birth to the ener- 
getic, reckless Anglo-Saxon, degenerated under an Indian sun 
to the mild Hindoo, the prey of every invader. 

There was probably never so much cant in Europe as in this 
age; never a period exhibiting a contrast so sharp as exists 
between an imported code of morals, professed for appearance 
sake, and the real bias of society as exhibited in its daily 
public discussions. Shall we ever reconcile this contradic- 
tion between profession and reality,and how? That is the 
great, perhaps the greatest problem of the future. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LYNCH. 
N. J. D. KENNEDY, ADVOCATE. 

Furidical Review, Edinburgh, Fuly. 
O protect the individual against wrong, whether public or 
private, is the primary object of law. At an early stage 
of civilization the State removed the trial and punishment of 
offenses out of unlicensed hands, and committed this high 
trust to men specially chosen for judicial fitness and impar- 
tiality. Yet even tothem this trust is granted under condi- 
tions intended and calculated to protect innocence, even at the 
risk of letting guilt escape unpunished. In Britain the individ- 
ual's right of free defense and fair trial have long been held 
elementary and axiomatic. Regard for personal liberty, aver- 
sion to force or any rule but that of the law, and love of justice 
have usually characterized our institutions and our people. 
Extraordinary tribunals and exceptional offenses, however 
wisely composed and carefully defined, are alien to our Con- 
stitution, and long unknown in practice to England or Scot- 
land. We believe that no adequate security for life and 
property can exist, unless the law of the land is habitually 

regarded as supreme in all causes over all persons. 

In many parts of the United States they manage things dif- 
ferently, and, as they think, better. If, indeed, we study their 
Constitution and its commentators, the law seems to speak 
with a voice the same as, or even clearer than, our own. The 
Constitution is supreme. No State can deny to any person 
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within ‘its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. In 
theory the supremacy of the law is complete, and its safe- 
guards excellent. What jurist could enforce more emphatically 
than Justice Story the necessity of trial by jury, in order ‘to 
guard against a spirit of violence and vindictiveness on the 
part of the people,” and the danger to innocent men from the 
“passions of a multitude roused to hatred by unfounded 
calumnies or stimulated to cruelty by bitter political 
enmities”? 

Yet, as events in March last painfully remind us, in several 
of the States there prevails a higher, or at least a stronger law, 
found in no constitution, framed by no statute, on which Kent, 
Story, and Wharton are silent, which is implicitly obeyed by 
the inhabitants, sets the law of the land at open defiance, and 
now asserts a claim to international recognition. It is named 
Lynch Law. It hasthe same kind of title to be called law, 
that devil-worship has to be called religion. 

To a curious inquirer into the origin and processes of bar- 
barous customs Lynch Law offers a wide and tempting field. 
Even its name and pedigree are matter of dispute. Some 
trace it back to James Fitz-Stephen Lynch, Mayor of Galway 
at the end of the fifteenth century, who hanged his only son 
out of a window, in spite of popular clamor and in execution 
of a lawful sentence which his inferior officers had refused to 
carry out. This he did “to show a good example to posterity.” 

Probably Lynch Law is indigenous to American soil. Some 
of its refinements may be due to Red Indian sources. Its 
Lycurgus was one John Lynch, of Irish race, a farmer, perhaps 
a justice of the peace, who flourished in Virginia or Carolina 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. It is said that he 
was recognized as judge over a wide district, and chastised 
offenders by summary floggings, a punishment Lynch Law in 
its modern development retains. 

The Court of Lynch consists of a lawless multitude, occa- 
sionally drunk, always savage, impelled by a common desire 
to maltreat or kill some object of their dislike. The number 
of judges varies with the force necessary to carry out their 
will, For they are accusers, judges, executioners, and legisla- 
tors all in one and atonce. 

Its procedure cannot be reproached with delay. No charge is 
made, no proof taken, no defense allowed. In the case of a 
foreigner ignorant of the language, any opportunity of defend- 
ing himself would be clearly superfluous. Even the identity 
of the accused is left to chance. Everything is arbitrary and 
undefined. Occasionally, to induce confession, torture is 
resorted to. The punishment, however, is the most interest- 
ing, and the only protracted part of the proceedings. At San 
Antonio, on the 7th of March last, lynchers dipped an alleged 
thief in petroleum, set fire to him, “lighting up the surround- 
ing country,” and after a sufficient enjoyment of his agonies, 
drew him up by the neck. 

Few countries have been free from occasional outbreaks of 
an excited populace. Inthe United States, however, the ten- 
dency drifts towards creating the casual will of any temporary 
majority into a standard of right and wrong. What value is set 
on individual liberty in a community like New Orleans, where 
killing is no murder, if a sufficient number of citizens of stand- 
ing take part in it, and subservience to the “ czvzum ardor 
prava jubentium” is the special duty and virtue of ministers of 
justice ? 


CRONSTADT. 
M. LINDEN. 
Le Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, Seplember 30. 

HERE has been a great deal written of late about Cron- 
stadt; yet what it looks like not many persons outside of 
Russia know. Travelers rarely go to Cronstadt, and its foreign 

visitors are mostly the officers and crews of merchant vessels. 
The position of St. Petersburg, “a window opening on 
Europe,” through which Europe could enter without striking a 
blow, made Cronstadt a necessity. The little town, built on 
an islet which commands the mouth of the Neva, about thirty 
miles from St. Petersburg, is primarily a maritime fortress. It 
is defended on the side towards the sea by such strong fortifi- 
cations that it is believed to be impregnable, and in fact, in 1855, 
the English and French vessels, which went thither in other 
guise than that of friends, risked a reconnoissance only. Since 
that time the system of fortifications has been still further 
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extended. After 1874, the Imperial Government took the first 
step in the way of military and naval reforms, which it has 
pursued without interruption ever since. 

This formidable position is not in the least over-fortified, 
when we consider that the sole mission of Cronstadt is to 
cover St. Petersburg. 

Cronstadt contains also the greatest naval arsenal of Russia, 
and the principal elements of its maritime power: a school 
for pilots, cannon foundries, and dockyards. It shelters the 
Baltic squadron; it is besides a great commercial place. It 
has three ports: one for arming vessels of war, another to 
receive the Baltic squadron, and the third for merchant vessels, 


of which it will hold a thousand. The commercial movement 
of the port is considerable. All vessels of heavy tonnage 
coming from Northern Germany, Sweden, and Norway, Bel- 
gium and Holland, England and France, stop at Cronstadt 
and there discharge their cargoes, which transports of lighter 
draft take to the quay at St. Petersburg. 

The town itself, outside of its being a great commercial and 
naval place, has nothing very striking. Very interesting for 
the technical student of fortification and the merchant, Cron- 
stadt has no attraction for the tourist save the recollection of 
its founder, Peter the Great. They piously preserve and show 
there the little house which the reforming Czar inhabited in 
1710, when he went to the deserted islet of Kotlin, to indicate 
where he wished the granite walls of the first fortifications to 
be built. Even the streets of Cronstadt are rectilinear and 
cut each other at right angles. The Gosfodskaia (Imperial 
street) is one of the principal streets. It gives a perfect idea 
of the whole town; neat, proper, a little official-looking, with- 
out much movement, despite its 50,000 inhabitants, yet not of 
a sad aspect. The houses are only two stories high and the 
streets are broad, which allows the entrance of plenty of light 
and air. This light and the gay coloring of the houses and 
edifices, all painted in yellow, rose color, or aqua marine, re- 
lieve the somewhat cold appearance of the town. 

Four or five times a daysmall steamboats run between Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, and the trip takes about one hour 
and a half. 





ON GOING THROUGH THE MILL. 
WILTON WOLRIGE. 
Belgravia, London, October. 
REAT JOVE, as he ladles out blessings and woes to the 
supplicants around his portals, from the two urns which 
stand on either side of the door, must find a vast and grim 
amusement in seeing how the recipients take their various lots. 

There would be the sad face of him who, from the vessel of 

wrath, is served with sorrow upon sorrow in goodly measure, 
even to running over. 
Then the joy of him who sips sweetness from a brimful cup 
a cup, alas ! too quickly drained, and all too soon replenished 
with the bitter; then the wry face of him to whom is meted 
out a generous, wholesome mixture of sweet and acid—but who 
with ill-gratitude, tastes in it the sour only, with never a feel- 
ing of thankfulness for the fluid which should compensate. 

We are assured by an established authority, that if prosper- 
ity was the blessing of the Old Testament, so none the 
less is adversity the blessing of the New. And this is, indeed, 
a hard saying for most of us. 

A little reflection, however, brings it home to one and all, that 
there is nothing which so forms the character of a man for 
good or evil as this ordeal of going through the Mill Adverse. 

It may exalt him, or it may debase him, and mar every trace 





of the divinity that was within him; but one thing is certain 
—it can never leave him as it finds him. 

Alas, that unto mortals it is not permitted to gain their 
experience without the attendant penalties. 

We look everywhere around us and see the same impotent 
wrath, in this place and in that, against an evil fate. 

The philosophers of the nineteenth century are few, indeed, 
yet none the less are they appreciated where they are met. 

It is an awful process, this grinding in the World’s Mill, it is 
only the pure, sweet, wholesome grain which comes out fit for 
anything. 
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One section of the vast Mill is Poverty. From it emerge the 
broken-hearted, and the pallid—wretched ones, for whom life 
holds but little gladness—the strong man daunted, who entered 
the door of tribulation so prepared to overcome; the woman 
who can never feel the spirit of eager hopefulness again, 

“What can be worse than poverty?” was superciliously 
asked by a well-off woman of a poor relative. If not wealthy, 
she, at least, had never known what it was to actually need a 
ten-pound note and have it not. It seemed to her there could 
be no sorrow like unto that which entailed being poor. 

The answer came short and sweet from a woman whose soft, 
grey eyes had, doubtless, often been filled with tears—who had 
known grief in its direst form, and poverty in its sharpest 
agony, that of being “ genteellv poor.” She herself looked far 
less able to cope with the press of the multitude, and to stand 
the brunt of the awful rush through Poverty Mill, than her 
questioner; but she had learned a truth which had never 
reached the other, and she smiled up at her bravely—“ Yes, 
Jeanne, there is one thing worse—and that is shame.” 

Ah, she had learned her lesson well; had passed through the 
terror a little wearied, but still hopeful. If we lose hope, then, 
indeed, are we bereft. 





SOME CURIOUS INVENTIONS. 
J. H. ROBERTs., 
Strand Magazine, London, September. 


HE history and growth of inventions are subjects in which 

all are interested. The difficulties and rebuffs which 

inventors have had to undergo in the perfecting of their ideas, 

their perseverance and ultimate success, form most interesting 
reading. 

Vast sums of money are brought in by apparently simple 
inventions requiring no great mechanical knowledge. The 
accounts of these read more like the wildest fiction than simple 
fact, and are sufficient to make the least covetous among us 
yellow with jealousy. The stylographic pen brought in £40,000 
a year; the india-rubber tips to pencils £20,000; metal plates 
for protecting the soles and heels of boots brought in £250,000 
in all; the roller skate, £200,000. A clergyman realized £400 a 
week by the invention of a toy; another toy, the return ball 
(a wooden ball with a piece of elastic attached) brought in an 
annual income of £10,000; the “ Dancing Jim Crow,” £15,000 
a year. The inventor of a copper cap for children’s boots was 
able to leave his heir £400,000; whilst Singer, of sewing- 
machine fame, left at his death nearly £3,000,000. 

There are, however, cther and wonderful things which peo- 
ple have thought it worth while to patent, strong in the hope 
of making a big fortune in the near future, only to find in so 
many cases that their inventions were impracticable, and very 
often perfectly ridiculous. 

Among such may be mentioned a child’s bib with a trough 
attached, the whole formed of some waterproof material; a 
pocket which cannot be picked a muff and boa filled with 
air to save you from a watery grave; cuffs and collars made of 
steel, painted or enan.elled white; trousers with double legs 
—on the outer legs getting soiled or bespattered you tuck 
them up, and behold a clean pair. This arrangement would 
be suitable, | should say, only when worn with an overcoat. 


Under the head of umbrellas and walking-sticks we find 
some marvelous inventions, 

One is an umbrella which, in some wonderful way, is con- 
verted into a walking-stick, and so formed that a spear can 
be attached, when it is used as a weapon of offense and de- 
fense. I recommend it to elderly ladies in the dog-days, as a 
protection against the sun and mad dogs. 

The next invention is a rain-absorber, to prevent rain from 
running down from hats and umbrellas. The absorber is 
formed either of uncovered sponges or of sponges covered by 
a fabric. We are told that the absorber can be readily re- 
moved from the article, squeezed and replaced. 

We come next to an article which the inventor has named 
(take a long breath and shut your eyes) the *‘ Rhabdoskido- 
phorus.” This isan umbrella which can be taken apart; the silk 
and ribs being hidden within the stick; it is thus transformed 
into a stout walking-stick. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. 
Count Helmuth von Moltke. 
W. Fischer. With a Map. 
Brothers. 1892. 


(How this book cameto be written is explained in a Preface signed by Count 
Helmuth von Moltke, who, if we are not mistaken, is the nephew of the Field- 
Marshal. It appears that it was at the suggestion of the Count that the work was 
undertaken. He began by asking the Field-Marshal to write a book of reminis- 
cences, This the latter declined todo, having a great dislike to memoirs in general, 
maintaining quite shrewdly that they only served to gratify their writers’ vanity. 
At last, however, in 1887, he yielded to a request to prepare an account of the 
campaign of 1870-71, upon the ground that the official history of the war was too 
technical and too full of details for the general run of readers, and an abridgment 
was necessary. The book was written in about nine months, beginning in the 
spring of 1887 and ending in January 1888, which, considering that the writer was 
as old as the century, was a notable effort. Although undertaken as a popular 
history, that object has not been attained; its somewhat dry details being 
likely, as a whole,to interest military students alone. 
the book is of no slight value, being the private opinion of the Field- 
Marshal himself as to the war, and the events. being arranged 
according to a general scheme which could be known at headquarters alone, and 
with which the writer as Chief of the General Staff must have been entirely 
familiar. At the same time, as will be seen by an extract given below, ihe author 
scouts the idea of its being possible to lay out a plan of war for a prolonged 
period. Cesar, in his Commentaries, alludes to himself in the third person only. 
Von Moltke, however, goes beyond this, for he does not allude to himself but 
once, and then by his official title only. Not only is the pronoun I not tobe found 
in the book, but no one could possibly suppose that the author was himself, in 
great part, the brains of the campaign and witnessed and directed a number of 
the chief battles. The clear and simple narrative is absolutely devoid of high- 
sounding phrases or adjectives. One of the very few places in which there is a 
slight approach to enthusiasm is in the description of the Battle of Sedan, where 
mention is made of the ‘‘ magnificent sacrifice of the splendid French cavalry.” 
The book is handsomely made, witha portrait of the grim-visaged Field-Marshal 
as a frontispiece, To make a digest of such a work isimpossible. The best that 
can be done is to indicate some passages, taken here and there without connection, 
which give the opinions of the author on important points or state interesting 
facts.] 


By Field-Marshal 
Translated by Clara Bell and Henry 
8vo, pp. 432. New York: Harper & 


To theni, however, 


ENERALLY speaking, it is no longer the ambition of monarchs 
which endangers peace; the passions of the people, their dissatis- 
faction with interior conditions and affairs, the strifeof parties, and the 
intrigues of their leaders are the causes. A declaration of war, so 
serious in its consequences, is more easily carried by a large assembly, 
of which none of the members bear the sole responsibility, than by a 
single man, however high his position; and a peace-loving sovereign 
is less rare than a parliament composed of wise men. The great wars 
of the present day have been declared against the wish and will of the 
reigning powers. Now-a-days the Bourse has assumed such influence 
that it has the power to call armies into the field merely to protect its 
influence. Mexico and Egypt have been swamped with European 
armies simply to satisfy the demands of the haute finance. To-day 
the question, *‘ Is a nation strong enough to make war?” is of less 
importance than that, ‘‘ Is its Government powerful enough to pre- 
vent war?” 

In his plan of war submitted by the Chief of the General Staff, and 
accepted by the King, that officer had his eye fixed from the first 
upon the capture of the enemy’s capital, the possession of which is of 
more importance in France than in other countries. On the way 
thither the hostile forces were to be driven as persistently as possible 
back from the fertile southern provinces into the narrower tract on 
the north. Above all, the plan of war was based on the resolve to 
attack the enemy at once, wherever found, and keep the German 
forces so compact, that a superior force could always be brought into 
the field. By what special means these plans were to be accomplished 
was left to the decision of the hour; the advance to the frontiers alone 
was preordained in every detail. It is a delusion to believe that a plan 
of war may be laid for a prolonged period and carried out in every 
point. The first collision with the enemy changes the situation 
entirely, according to the result. Some things decided upon will be 
found impracticable, others, which originally seemed impossible, 
become feasible. All that the leader of an army can do, is to get a 
clear view of the circumstances, to decide for the best for an unknown 
period, and carry out his purpose unflinchingly. 

In the battle of Gravelotte more than 180,000 French engaged. The 
seven German corps facing them were exactly 178,818 strong. The 
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French were driven out of a position of almost unrivaled natural 
advantages by a numerically inferior force. 
their losses at 13,000 men. 


The French estimate 
It is self-evident that the loss of the 
aggressors must have been much greater than that of the defense; it 
amounted to 20,584 men, among them 899 officers. Though the war 
establishment provides one officer to every forty men, in this battle 
one officer had been killed to every twenty-three; a splendid testimony 
to the example set by the officers to their brave men, but a loss which 
could not be made good during the course of the war. During the 
first fortnight of August—war having been declared on the 1gth of 
July—in six battles the Germans lost 50,000 men. It was impossible, 
at once, to find substitutes, but new companies were formed of time- 
expired soldiers. 

In war, probabilities alone have often to be reckoned with ; 
and the probability, as a rule, is that the enemy will do the right 
thing. 

It is difficult to understand why the Germans want to celebrate the 
2d of September, when nothing remarkable happened on that day 
but what was the inevitable result of the previous day’s work. 
Although the Emperor Napoleon actually surrendered himself on the 
2d, the day when the army really crowned itself with glory was the 
ist of September. 

The fact of Marshal Bazaine being accused of betraying his country 
arose, no doubt, from the national vanity of the French, which 
demanded a “‘ Traitor” to account for defeat. 

After the Emperor Napoleon had surrendered at Sedan, the German 
army had still great difficulties to overcome. The battles it had won 
had cost it dear; the loss in officers especially was irremediable. Half 
the German army was detained before Metz and Strasburg. The 
transport and guard of more than 200,000 prisoners required the 
services of a large part of the new levies in Germany. The frontier 
fortresses had not, indeed, hindered the invasion of the German army, 
but they had to be invested or kept under observation to secure _.m- 
munications with the rear, the forwarding and victualing of troops, 
and every advance into the enemy’s country demanded increased sup- 
plies of arms. After the battle of Sedan 150,000 troops only were 
available for further operations in the field. There could be no doubt 
that they must be directed against Paris, as the seat of the new gov- 
ernment and the centre of gravity, so to speak, of the whole country. 
On the very day of the capitulation of Sedan arrangements were made 
for the advance. 

A legend has been circulated that the voice of one General at one of 
the German councils of war, in opposition to all the others, prevented 
the removal of the chief headquarters from Versailles. Apart from 
the fact that during the whole course of the invasion of France no 
council of war was ever held, it never occurred to any member of King 
William’s military suite to set so bad an example to the army. 

According to theory, pursuit should invariably follow on a victory 
—a law recognized by all, and particularly acquiesced in by novices; 
and yet, in practice, it is seldom observed. Military history points to 
few examples such as the well-known one of La-Belle-Alliance. It 
requires a very strong and pitiless will to impose fresh exertions upon 
a body of troops who have marched, fought, and fasted for ten or 
twelve hours, instead of the longed-for rest and food. Yet, given the 
existence of this supposed will, pursuit will yet depend on the circum- 
stances under which the victory has been obtained. It will be difficult 
of execution when all the units on the field of battle, as at Kéniggratz, 
have become so intermixed that it requires hours to again reform them 
into tactical bodies; or where, as at St. Quentin, all, even the troops 
last committed to action, have become so entangled that not one single 
tactically complete infantry force is available. Without the support 
of such a body, cavalry at night will be delayed by every obstacle and 
every small post of the enemy, and by itself can seldom fulfill the task. 

As a result of the visit of Monseiur Jules Favre a general armistice 
was signed. This armistice was to last twenty-one days, beginning 
on the 31st of January, exclusive, however, of certain departments, 
and of the fortress of Belfort, where, at the time, operations were 
still carried on. At the close of the armistice, the total of all the 
French field troops amounted to 534,452 men. The volunteers, even 
the most reliable, were dismissed, and the National Guard were for 
the present regarded as incapadles de rendre aucun service @ la guerre. 
In the barracks, the manceuvering camps, and in Algiers there were 
still 354,000 men, and 132,000 were on the muster-rolls as recruits in 
1871, but had not yet been told off. 
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At the end of February, 1871, the German field-army standing on 
French ground consisted of: 
DN iia psnksnstnste ies scdébedsdenies 464,221 men, with 1,674 guns. 
Cav aleyiicsc esisdccceccecrccese seeceeeseesees 55,502 horses. 


Troops in garrison: 


JOSRROIY .<vdiccne Sbbes0rsbseanprsececiceses + 105,272 men, with 68 guns. 
CAPOIET scccorsnnsanveces o0n00p00s cas oneanes 5,681 horses. 
Wii dines denis ccransencces 630,736 men and 1,742 guns. 


Reserve forces left in Germany: 


3,288 officers. 
204,684 men. 
26,603 horses. 

The Franco-German War, carried on with such a vast expenditure of 
force on both sides, was brought to an end by incessant and restless 
energy in the short period of seven months. 

Even in the first four weeks eight battles took place, under which 
the French Empire collapsed, and the French Army was swept from 
the field. 

Fresh forces, massive but incompetent, equalized the original 
numerical superiority of the Germans, and it needed twelve more 
battles to secure the decisive siege of the enemy’s capital. 

Twenty fortified places were taken, and not a single day passed 
without a struggle, great or small. 

The war cost the Germans many victims; they lost 6,247 officers, 
123,453 men, I flag, and 6 guns. 

The total losses of the French were incalculable; in prisoners only 
they amounted to: 


Bet GOPMAOT. pc cccdsccssecessescccescsaceccees 11,860 officers, 371,981 men. 
Int Pasis...cocccocseee SOGdSs edOCRs ea Eeeesienee 7,456 cs 241,686 ‘* 
Disarmed in Switzerland.........ssseseessees 2,192 ° 88,38: ‘* 








21,508 officers, 702,048 men, 


One hundred and seven flags and eagles, 1,915 field-guns, and 5,526 
fort-guns were captured. 

Strasburg and Metz, which had been alienated from Germany ina 
time of her weakness, were reconquered, and the German Empire 
rose anew. 





DARKNESS AND DAWN; OR SCENES IN THE DAYS OF 
NERO. An Historic Tale. By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. | 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 8vo, pp. 594. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1891. 


(The purpose of this tale, according to the author, is to illustrate a problem— 
‘*the causes, namely, why a religion so humble in its origin and so feeble in its 
earthly resources as Christianity, won so majestic a victory over the power, the 
glory,and the intellect of the civilized world.”” Although the story is continuous, 
it is called “* Scenes in the Days of Nero,’ because the outline is determined by 
the actual events of Pagan and Christian history more than by the fortunes of the 
characters introduced. The story, therefore, cannot be said to have any plot. It 
may not improperly be called a Life of Nero from the time he became Emperor at 
the age of sixteen until his death at the age of thirty-one, The epoch is wel) 
called one of ‘‘ Darkness.’ There were depths of infamy in Nero’s conduct 
which Archdeacon Farrar dares not even hint at. Yet what he does tell is 
truly horrible. The brute who murdered his mother, his two wives, his 
step-brother, his tutor, the illustrious Seneca, St. Peter, and St. Paul, besides 
a host of other persons more or less distinguished, was a human monster 
whom the world was well rid of. The author makes Octavia, the first 
wife of Nero, become a Christian. There is, we believe, no anthority for this, 
although there is adequate contemporary authority for the minutest incidents and 
details mentioned in depicting the daily life of the period of the story. Among 
the personages appearing in the story are St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, Onesimus, 
Pudens, Claudia, and a few others ‘‘surrounded with hallowed associations.” 
The Apostles are reverently treated. In one chapter is a graphic description of 
the crucifixion of St. Peter, with his head downwards; in another, an equally 
graphic description of the martyrdom of St. Paul. Dramatic is the narrative of 
the Apostle John being led out to be dipped in boiling oil. Before he was actually 
put intothe oil, a terrific thunder-storm dispersed executioners and spectators. 
The Apostle, notwithstanding the solicitations of his friends, refused to fly, but 
went tohis prison and surrendered himself. Nero, afraid either to make another 
attempt on St. John’s life or keep him in Rome, banished him to Patmos, Dr. 
Farrar has woven much learning into the various scenes which he has depicted, 
Fair examples of the way in which his imagination fills up the details of his highly 
wrought pictures are the accounts of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul.] 


FRESH trial awaited the elder Apostle (St. Peter), He had 

hardly been set free from his chains that he might walk to the 
place of execution with his hands tied behind his back, when he saw 
his wife, who was also being led on her way to die. Brief, and free 
from all anguish, were the words they interchanged. 
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‘* Be of good cheer,” he said, ‘‘ true yokefellow. He will be there 
who raised thy mother from the great fever at Capernaum. I rejoice 
that thou, too, art going home.” 

‘* Farewell, my beloved,” she replied in a firm voice; ‘‘I am not 
afraid. In one short hour we shall be with Him where He is.” 

He cast one long look upon her, and said in Hebrew, ‘‘ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” And 
when they parted, he stil! turned round to her once more, and said, 
** Oh, remember the Lord ’ 

Most of the spectators who accompanied the procession had seen 
the then common spectacle of crucifixion; but to see a man crucified 
head downward was a novelty sufficient to have assembled all the 
dregs of the populace, but for the counter-attraction at what, for the 
sake of brevity, we will call the Latin Gate, where the Apostlé John 
was to be flung into a caldron of boiling oil. In point of fact, Nero 
had read in Seneca’s ‘‘ Consolation to Marcia” that tyrants had been 
known to adopt this grotesque form of cruelty, and he himself sug- 
gested it to Tigellinus, and said that he meant to witness it. When 
St. Peter was told what awaited him, he only smiled. He well knew 
that what had been intended for insult, was overruled to him for 
mercy. He would be spared the long, unspeakable pangs of lingering 
death. On the ordinary cross he might have lived for three days in 
complications of agony,but crucified head downwards, he knew that in 
a very short time he would pass from unconsciousness to death. 

Nero, as he had promised, was present to see the new sight. While 
the cross was being prepared, Peter caught sight of the Emperor, and 
lifting the right hand, which for a moment the executioner had loos- 
ened, fixed his gaze upon him until he shrank. 

Peter spoke not, but one of the Christians who had noticed the 
Emperor’s alarm, exclaimed: 

‘*O murderer of the saints, yet a little time hence, and thou, too, 
shall be summoned before the bar of God.” 

‘*Crucify him!” said Nero, passionately. ‘‘ Stop his ill-omened 
and blaspheming mouth.” 

But the speaker had shrunk back into the dense multitude. 

They nailed St. Peter to the cross, and lifted it with his head down- 
wards; but while the brutal heathen laughed, and the fear of death 
could not suppress the wail of the Christians, he said only—and they 
were the last words‘of the great Apostle—‘‘ I rejoice that ye crucify 
me thus, for my Master’s sake. I am much unworthy to die in the 
same manner as He died.” 

The old man passed speedily and almost painlessly away, and in 
the glimmering, flashing sky, over which, in the far distance, began 
to roll the chariot wheels of gathering storm, the brethren thought 
that they saw the wings of angels and shadows of the avengers. 


* * * * * * * * 


About three miles from the walls of Rome, on a green and level 
space amid low, undulating hills, was the spot then known as Aquz 
Salviz, and now as Tre Fontane. To this spot there marched in the 
early morning—the chained prisoner, Paul, with the soldiers round 
him, and the centurion walking at their head. Onesimus followed 
close behind. The martyr scarcely spoke. His face was lit with an 
inward rapture; his lips moved incessantly in silent prayer. He had 
no fear. Lovely to him as the colors of the rainbow on the thunder- 
cloud gleamed the azure of his home. They reached the green level 
under the trees. The prisoner was bidden to kneel down. Onesimus 
helped him to take off his outer garment, received his last few words 
of prayer, and encouragement, and blessing, and the gentle pressure 
of his hand in farewell. He bound over the Apostle’s eyes Plautilla’s 
handkerchief, and then turned away, hiding his face in his hands, 
weeping as if his heart would break. Then he heard the word of 
command given. For one instant he looked up—in that instant the 
sword flashed, and the life of the greatest of the Apostles was shorn 
away. 

The work of the soldiers was over. They had no further concern 
in the matter, except that the centurion had to certify to Nero that 
the execution had been carried out. They left the mortal body of the 
martyr on the green turf. When they were gone, the Christians 
whom they had repelled, but who had followed them afar off, came to 
weep over it and to bury it. Onesimus took his part in digging the 
nameless grave. Yet the site of it was kept in loving remembrance 
until, in due time, there rose over that spot the ‘‘trophy” which 
existed, as we are told by Gaius, the presbyter, as far back as the 
second century, where now stands, in all the splender of its many- 
colored marbles, the great church of San Paolo fuori le Mura. 

And as they sorrowfully left the scene of martyrdom, the great 
light which had touched the eastern clouds began to flush into the 
rosy dawn, and the sun rose on the world’s new day. 
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MR. BLAINE’S RETURN. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 26.—Mr. 
Blaine’s return to his post at Washington is 
an event upon which the country, the Pres- 
ident, and the Secretary himself are alike to be 
congratulated. Never since the war have our 
foreign relations been more in néed of strong, 
conservative treatment than just at this time. 
They are embarrassed in several directions, 
and in others they involve negotiations full of 
important details, and demanding the guid- 
ance of a tactful and prudent hand. Mr. 
Blaine’s illness has been to the President a 
most serious matter. Had it occurred during 
the session of Congress it would have been a 
misfortune of the first magnitude. The Pres- 
ident, who is capable of an immense amount 
of work, has been able to devote during the 
comparative quiet of the summer monthsa 
large part of his attention to foreign affairs, 
and certainly he has handled them with 
skill, resolution, and success. But had he been 
overburdened with the interminable duties 
which are a necessary accompaniment of Con- 
gress, our relations in severa. parts of the 
world might not be to-day as satisfactory as 
they are. Without implying that Mr. Blaine's 
condition for the last few years has been in 
any sense that of an invalid, it is certainly true 
to say that he has not looked so well and ro- 
bust as he does to-day since he returned from 
Europe. His recovery is complete, and he 
goes back to the capital with every assurance 
of being able to meet whatever strain upon his 
strength and energy the winter has in store 
for him. The country will heartily rejoice in 
this fact. His superb abilities were never 
employed more largely to the country’s bene- 
it than they have been since he accepted his 
dresent office. His mind was never more 
creative than now, his personality never more 
imposing and attractive. With an intellect 
ripened by experience and enriched with the 
results of a long career of public service, he is 
giving.direction and purpose to policies which 
for many years will be felt in the political and 
commercial relations of the country. They 
are conceived in justice and peace, framed 
with a patriotic sense of the country’s dignity 
and interests and with a consciousness, as well, 
of her enormous responsibility; they are aimed 
at the firm establishment of her just influence 
in this hemisphere, and at the extension among 
all nations of the spirit of fair play and the de- 
votion to equal rights which are the genius of 
the American people. 


M. Halstead, in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette (Kep.), Oct. 24.—I had the pleasure, this 
afternoon, of a conversation with the man 
whose name is more applauded than that of 
any other American citizen. Ineed not men- 
tion after that the name of James G. Blaine, 
but there is a certain satisfaction in writing it. 
Concerning the political contests in New York 
and Ohio, Mr. Blaine is cheerfully confident 
of Republican success, and rejoices over the 
good form things are in in both States. The 
effort of the Democratic papers to make out, 
from his letter to Mr. Hopley, of Bucyrus, that 
he was anxious to take credit from McKinley, 
is one of the few things those journals could 
have done that would have surprised him. Mr. 
Blaine looks himself, walks briskly and firmly, 
and talks with animation. I think there is a 
line or two in his face not there six months 
ago, but his color is better than then. Still, 
he is pale, as he has been for many years, as 
his cousin, Thomas Ewing, is. That pallor be- 
longs to the Gillespie blood, and means brains. 
‘The story, that Mr, Blaine’s eyes are dull and 
fade out is an invention. They are the same 
big, brown, bright eyes, sparkling, glittering. 
He has lost a few pounds of flesh, five or six, 
I should think, since he weighed 183 pounds a 
year ago. His hand is firm, and his voice 
clear. Of the things most people have in 
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mind about Mr. Blaine he speaks very spar- 
ingly. Heand the President are comrades. 
He is full of kindness and good-will, seeming 
to have forgotten all animosities. He is 
genial, large, and gracious. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (jnd.-Rep.), 
Oct. 22.—So Mr. Blaine is once more nearing 
the National capital. It is doubtful if the re- 
cord of any National Administration will show 
a separation between the President and his 
Secretary of State for six full months; yet that 
time has elapsed since Mr. Harrison met the 
chief of his Cabinet advisers. It takes an 
extraordinary man to hold on to his public 
place under such circumstances. It is well 
known, too, that the Department of State 
has been compelled to consider very much im- 
portant business during this interval, often 
demanding the special attention of the Presi- 
dent himself. During all that time there has 
been no satisfactory explanation given to the 
public of Mr. Blaine’s prolonged absence. 
Statements have been sent out one day that 
the Secretary was in extremely poor health, to 
be immediately followed by alleged semi- 
official corrections. One visitor at Bar Harbor 


has reported Mr. Blaine to be but a shadow of |. 


his tormer self; the next has told a contrary 
tale. It has been the same in the political 
world. One week the Secretary has been 
ready to take the Republican leadership, the 
next it has been intimated that he under no 
circumstances would accept any further politi- 
cal honors. Mr. Harrison has been alternately 
reported as being on good and bad terms with 
his chief Secretary, and he left the country to 
think what it pleased when he spent a fort- 
night in Northern New England without going 
near the Bar Harbor retreat. All this has 
perplexed and confused the public mind. Mr. 
Blaine is an enigma to the American people 
at this time. Perhapsall will now be cleared 
upand affairs be permitted to resume their 
normal condition. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 26.—Some sen- 
sational and untrustworthy reporter is using 
the news columns of the New York ZLvening 
Post to boom Blaine for President. The dodge 
of this dnonymous and disreputable trickster 
is to represent the Secretary of State as a per- 
son in vigorous health, abie to skip up stairs 
three steps ata time and tostand no end of 
campaign worry and fatigue. The unprinci- 
pled liar boldly asserts in the Evening Post 
that Mr. Blaine’s appearance denotes a robust 
physique, that his eyes are as bright as they 
ever were, that he moves around like a man 
whom the life insurance companies would be 
glad to hear from, and, worst and most impu- 
dent of all, that he is getting better and 
stronger every day. Of course, the readers of 
the Evening Post are aware that these auda- 
cious misrepresentations merely illustrate 
‘*journalism” in one of its vilest aspects. 
They know upon the personal assurance of 
Mr. Godkin himself, printed conspicuously in 
that part of the Evening Post which is beyond 
any suspicion of ‘‘ journalism,” that Mr. 
Blaine is a confirmed invalid, utterly broken 
down in health, without any hope of recovery, 
and as unlikely ever to return to his official 
post at Washington as if the sod were already 
green and the daisies blooming above his ulti- 
mate resting place. They know these things 
because Mr. Godkin knows them and has com- 
municated his knowledge in an authoritative 
way in that department of his newspaper 
which is conducted with a strict regard for the 
truth and a decent and honorable treatment of 
his fellow-men. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Oct. 23.—Upon Mr. 
Blaine’s primacy in his party it is not neces- 
sary todwell. Fleeting years have strength- 
ened and seasoned his hold upon the hosts of 
national Republicanism. Inthe zenith of his 
phenomenal personal popularity Henry Clay 
never stood nearer to the heart of the Whigs 
than Mr. Blaine stands to the affection of Re- 
publicans. The superstition that ‘‘ enthusi- 
asm” in his behalf was ‘‘ manufactured,” that 
to start a Blaine boom, artificial means were 
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indispensable, has vanished ‘‘into thin air.” 
To create a whirlwind of popular approval the 
simple mention of his name alone is necessary. 
Whether in ordinary social intercourse, where 
‘*two or three are gathered together,” or in 
the vast concourses of formally assembled 
partisans, the word ‘‘ Blaine” produces an 
instantaneous explosion. Instead of seeking 
indorsement he is compelled to exert himself 
to prevent it. Instead of courting applause, 
his ingenutty is taxed to avoid it. To repre- 
sent him as scheming for a Republican nomi- 
nation is to excite the derision or fatigue, the 
contempt of rational persons. Every well- 
informed individual knows that if he were to 
signify his readiness to run, the nomination 
would be his practically by acclamation. In 
1888 his peremptory and persistent refusal 
alone prevented him from being made the 
candidate. In 1892, if he intimates a willing- 
ness to lead Republicanism in the struggle for 
retained supremacy, the honor and the obliga- 
tion will be his incontestably. 


RECIPROCITY—AS TO THE FATHER- 
SHIP OF THE POLICY. 


The Washington Post (Rep.), Oct. 25, pub- 
lishes a significant article by General H. V. 
Boynton or the origin of the reciprocity policy. 
Its aim is to show that President Harrison de- 
serves the credit for inaugurating and perfect- 
ing a programme that is generally believed to 
have been devised and forced upon Congress 
by Mr. Blaine. The article has uncommon 
interest because the writer is understood to be 
one of the closest political friends of the Pres- 
ident, and one of the most persistent of anti- 
Blaine Republicans, and because it appeared 
in a journal regarded as unfriendly to Mr. 
Blaine—the Post is Frank Hatton’s paper,—on 
the eve of the Secretary of State’s resumption 
of his duties. 


General Boynton says that ‘*One of the first sub- 
jects to which President Harrison directed public at- 
tention after his nomination at Chicago was reciproc- 
ity with the nations to the south of us.’’ He quotes 
from an address made by General! Harrison on July 31, 
1888, in which the extension of our markets in the Cen- 
tral and South American countries was warmly ad- 
vocated. ‘One of the first compilations made for the 
President at the Treasury Department was one pre- 
senting full and elaborate statistics of the trade be- 
tween the United States and Central and Scuth 
America. When Congress met he had a plan of reci- 
procity which he presented to some of the Republican 
leaders. When the subject began to be seriously con- 
sidered there were two distinct plans under considera- 
tion—one, the President's; the other, Mr, Blaine’s. 
The President advocated the abolition of the sugar 
duties, so that our people might be immediately re- 
lieved from $50,000,000 taxation on an article of uni- 
versal use. Coupled with this he proposed discre- 
tionary legislation, which would allow him to 
restore the duties at the end of a_ year 
upon the sugar product, coffee, tea, and hides, of 
those countries which should refuse to enter into recip- 
rocal trade arrangements with the United States. Mr. 
Blaine’s plan contemplated retaining the sugar duties 
as a basis to trade upon in reaching reciprocal agree- 
ments. This he regarded as an essential to his plan. 
In presenting his views upon the whole subject to the 
President in the letter of June 19, 1890, which was 
transmitted to the Senate, Mr. Blaine closed as fol- 
lows: ‘Of course the exchanges involved in these 
propositions would be rendered impossible if Congress, 
in its wisdom, should repeal the duty on sugar by 
direct legislation, instead of allowing the same object 
to be attained by the reciprocal arrangement sug- 
gested.’’’ He goes on to show that the reciprocity 
battle in Congress was fought on the lines indicated, 
and that the distinctive features of the reciprocity pro- 
visions in the present statutes are, therefore, the fea- 
tures that the President insisted on, as distinguished 
from those that Mr. Blaine proposed. He concludes in 
these words: ** Had reciprocity been relegated to the 
method by treaty. it is clear that its accomplishment 
would still be farinthe future. Treaties might have 
been negotiated between the passage of the McKinley 
Bill and this time. But they would have required, 
first, ratification by the Senate, and second, legislation 
by the next Congress to carry their revenue features 
into effect before reciprocity could be finally secured.”’ 


IS THERE A QUESTION OF VERACITY ? 

Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Oct. 24. 
—Mr. Blaine, in his recent letter to an Ohio 
editor, said that Germany removed the prdhi- 
bition on pork in consideration of our leaving 
German sugar on the free list. Surely Mr. 
Blaine had not failed to observe the very sig- 
nificant declaration made by Mr. Halford, the 
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President’s Private Secretary, that the admis- 
sion of our pork to Germany had nothing 
whatever to do with any question of reciproc- 
ity, but was due solely to the rigid inspection 
for which our Government had made provision. 
Both these statements cannot be true. Which 
of them is false? And was the falsehood the 
result of ignorance or design ? 


THE PRESIDENT AND TIN-PLATE. 


The following is the text of the President’s 
letter on tin-plate: 





Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
1891.—W. C. Cronemeyer, Esg., Demmiler, Pa. 

My Deax Sir: I have your letter of Oct. 15. and alsoa 
box of bright tin-plate, which you send as a specimen of 
the product being turned out by the United States Iron 
and Tin-Plate Company. I have no skill in determin- 
ing the character of this work ; but, to the eye, it seems 
to be eminently satisfactory, and ] thank you for this 
evidence that a new industry has been established in 
the United States. 

I cannot quite understand how any American can 
doubt that we have the mechanical skill and business 
Sagacity to establish successfully here the manufacture 
of tin-plate. No other country certainly surpasses us 
in the inventive genius of its citizens or in the business 
sagacity of its capitalists. Itis surprising to me that 
any patriotic American should approach this question 
with a desire to see this great and interesting experi- 
ment fail, or withan unwillingness to accept the evi- 
dences of its success. It will be a great step in the 
direction of commercial independence when we pro- 
duce our own tin-plate. 


It seems to me that nothing, unless it be a lack of 
faith in the maintenance of the present law, can thwart 
this desirable achievement. I can understand how our 
success should be doubted and our failure accepted 
with satisfaction in Wales, but I cannot understand 
how any American can take that view of the question 
or why he should always approach every evidence of 
the successful establishment of this industry in this 
country; with a disposition to discredit and reject it 
If the great experiment is to fail, our own people 
should not add to the mortification of failure the crime 
of rejoicing in it. Very truly yours, 

BenyJAMIN Harrison. 

New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 
22.—President WHarrison’s contribution to 
the already voluminous American tin-plate 
literature is a curious document, not merely 
because in it the President of the United States 
by becoming a partisan shows himself wanting 
in tact, and in the dignity due to his position, 
but because consciously or unconsciously he 
Starts from premises known to be false, and 
necessarily reaches false conclusions. The 
receipt of the box at the White House is 
treated by him as conclusive evidence ‘‘ that a 
new industry has been established in the 
United States.” But the article received by 
the President is no more a sample of the 
product of American tin-plate factories than is 
the tin exhibited in the show-windows of the 
chief Protection organ. It is mere ‘ political 
tin,” tin for political party purposes. Benja- 
min Harrison is simply a Republican politician. 
As President of the United States he should 
have satisfied himself whether the American 
tin-plate industry is a reality or a swindle 
before compromising his dignity by vouching 
for its existence. Had he made due inquiry 
he would have ascertained conclusively that at 
present American tin-plate is not to be found 
in the open market. What may or may not be 
the case in the near or remote future is not the 
point at issue. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Oct. 22.—The 
President is willing to acknowledge the right 
of every man to judge for himself in regard to 
the possibility of manufacturing tin in this 
country, and concedes that, if a candid person 
can see nothing to justify the prediction of 
Major McKinley and others, his sincerity, if 
not his opinion, is to be respected. But as for 
actually rejoicing over a failure, after a strong 
effort to establish an American industry—that 
is a very different matter. This points out the 
great weakness of the Democratic position in 
regard totin. The tone of the great majority 
of our Democratic contemporaries and the 
utterances of Governor Campbell and other 
Democratic orators create the suspicion that it 
would not please the party to see the tin inter- 
est triumphant and American tin goods manu- 
factured cheaper and better than in the old 
world. The newspapers and the politicians 
have succeeded in giving out the impression 
that they will regard the establishment of the 
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tin industry in this country as a refutation of a| as the Federal patronage in the city, and their 


Democratic doctrine. We are not prepared to 
say that this is the conviction of the party asa 
whole, but the impression is unavoidably cre- 
ated by the party’s representatives in Ohio, at 
least. This being the case, President Harri- 
son’s letter is particularly appropriate to the 
situation in the Buckeye State. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Oct. 
23.—It is he [the President] and his party who 
underrate American inventive genius, mechan- 
ical skill, and business sagacity, when they 
declare that in order to call these qualities into 
play, it is necessary to offer an immense bribe 
in the form of tariff taxes squeezed from the 
hardand honest earnings of the rest of the 
community. With a high enough tariff tax, all 
foreign rice, sugar, coffee, and tea could prob- 
ably be kept out of this country, and it would 
‘* be a great step inthe direction of commercial 
independence” when we should produce all 
our own rice, sugar, coffee, and tea. Mean- 
while many people would have to do without 
these articles, and those who used them would 
have to pay exorbitant prices. In course of 
time, doubtless, if the American people at 
large are willing to enrich a few pet manufact- 
urers by paying through them more for their 
tin, we will have enough tin factories to supply 
the demand. Even then we will be no better 
off in the end than in the beginning, for before 
the McKinley Act we bought tin at a reason- 
able price, and that is all the American manu- 
facturers can ever do for us if they are pro- 
tected for a hundred years. But it is rejoicing 
at the failure of this gigantic and barefaced 
robbery that President Harrison dares to call 
a “crime.” 


Zoledo Blade (Rep.), Oct. 24.—The cry that 
we cannot manufacture tin-plate in the United 
States reminds us that, immediately after the 
adoption of the tariff of 1883, it was declared 
in the same manner that we could not produce 
alkali. The Solway Process -Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., which erected its works in 
1884, now employs over 1,600 men alone, and 
produces 30 per cent. of all of the alkali used 
in the United States, at a rate cheaper than 
before the tariff of 1883. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Oct. 23.—Probably 
no one doubts that tin-plate can be made in 
this country. Bananas can be grown in Chicago. 
The question is not whether the thing can be 
done, but whether it is wise to incur all the 
expense of doing it. Is it sensible to compel 
the American people to pay $7,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 more every year for tin-plate than 
it is worth just for the satisfaction of having it 
made in this country by a few Cronemeyers 
and Niedringhauses? That is the question, 
Mr. President, and it is not going to be 
obscured by any display of ridiculous tin 
badges, nor by spectacular exhibitions at the 
White House, nor by nice little rhetorical per- 
formances by the President of the United 
States. 





THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN, 


TAMMANY. 

Harper's Weekly (lud., New York), Oct. 
24.—The character, the power, and the meth- 
ods of Tammany Hall have been made familiar 
not only by the Tweed episode, but by the 
recent detailed and undeniable exposures of 
the Evening Post. \tisa combination or con- 
spiracy primarily for the control of the city 
Government for the benefit of certain men and 
a vast train of their dependents. Those men 
are in no sense whatever eminent or leading 
citizens of New York. They are wholly un- 
known except as Tammany politicians, many of 
them tainted with crime, and they have no part 
in the industrial, educated, or higher life of 
the city. They are merely unscrupulous politi- 
cians who live and enrich themselves by com- 
mand of the city patronage and opportunities, 
selling the local offices to the highest bidder, 
and corrupting members of the Legislature for 
their purposes whenever necessary. The “‘pat- 
ronage”’ at their control is four times as large 





organization is complete and permanent. Their 
forces are the great mass of the ignorant and 
criminal class of the population, and although 
they have no principle or purpose but plunder, 
the combination has always shown the Demo- 
cratic flag, is supported by Democratic votes, 
and trades with the trading Republicans, or 
any other venal body of politicians or voters. 
Its excesses under Tweed were so flagrant and 
shameless that it became a National peril, and 
the universal and conclusive argument against 
the Democratic party throughout the country 
was its identification with slavery and Tam- 
many Hall. The local danger was so threat- 
ening that upon the exposures by the 7%mes 
of the extent of Tammany crime there was a 
combined popular movement against it, in 
which Democrats were very prominent, which 
led to the flight of its chief leaders and the 
death of Tweed asa felon. Another local or- 
ganization of the party was effected, but Tam- 
many still remained; and, after a contest of 
some years, the leaders of the new organization 
now confess that the action of the late Demo- 
cratic State Convention shows that Tammany, 
excluding every representative of the new 
organization from the Convention, has re- 
sumed its old control. It prevails with its 
party in the State by its alliance with the 
liquor interest, and by offsetting with the im- 
mense venal vote of the city the vote of the 
rest of the State. Thus acquiring State con- 
trol of its party, it aims at casting the vitally 
important vote in the Democratic National 
Convention; and thus again, although only a 
local organization, it is by far the greatest 
power in the National Democratic party. Its 
ascendency, therefore, involves much more 
than a measure of policy, whether of the tariff 
or of the currency. It is a question of honest 
government itself, as well as of every measure 
of reform, and in this view the ascendency of 
no other combination of unprincipled politi- 
cians is to be compared with it. It is cor- 
dially detested by many excellent Democrats, 
who sometimes offer a little spasmodic opposi- 
tion. That it is substantially the same body 
of municipal robbers, strong only by ignorance, 
corruption, and other crime, instinctively hos- 
tile to honest government, decent politics, and 
political reform, the undenied and undeniable 
facts published within the last two or three 
years, and published at the personal peril of 
those who took the responsibility, conclusively 
prove. The ratification at the polls of the 
supremacy of Tammany, which was shown in 
the State Convention and acknowledged by 
Democrats, would put it in practical controt 
of the State through the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor, To vote for its candidates js to declare 
that good government and progressive and 
beneficent State legislation are to be expected 
from Tammany Hall. To support its ticket is 
to install in the State Government a power 
which is described in detail, and known to be 
in fact, an aggregate of the worst elements in 
the city of New York. 

New York Times (Ind.), Oct. 24.—That 
Tammany has control of the city is humiliat- 
ing and disgraceful to all the people of the 
city, but it is specifically the fault of the Re- 
publicans, who did much worse than throw 
away their votes, and enabled Tammany to. 
entrench itself in power. The surrender of 
the municipal Government to Tammany can 
be reversed only by the defeat of Tammany 
here in the city. Nobody of any sense and 
experience will expect any help in municipal 
reform from a Republican State Government. 
That has been tried too often and failed too 
ignominiously. It is not for the Republicans 
of the city to take advantage of their own 
wrong by twitting the supporters of Mr. 
Flower with the triumph of Tammany, for 
which they themselves are responsible. It is 
equally illogical and iniquitous for the same 
men who bring the local issue into the State 
canvass to attempt to exclude from that can- 
vass the National issue. Nobody can decently 
pretend that the election of Fassett would do 
anything whatever to procure reform in the 
municipal Government of New York, while 
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nobody can decently deny that it would have a 
very important and unfavorable influence upon 
the chances of the election of a tariff reform 
‘candidate to the Presidency next year. If 
Federal politics are «a/iunde this year, as they 
are not, then very much more are New York 
local politics a/iunude, as in fact they are. 


From a Letter from Lieutenant-Governor 
Edward F. Jones.—The Democratic party of 
the State of New York is to-day under the un- 
disputed control of men whose names are 
recorded in the annals of crime; men who a 
few years ago were literally begging their 
bread, or obtaining a precarious existence by 
far less honorable means, now possess large 
wealth. From whence did it come? Not from 
honest labor or legitimate sources. Still they 
are rich to-day beyond the dreams of most 
men. Their ill-gotten gains, which they flaunt 
in the faces of the people, seemingly asking 
“*What are you going to do about it?” have 
been stolen from the taxpayers of the city of 
New York. And now, to satisfy their rapidly 
increasing numbers, ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new” are required, and they are striving to 
acquire the same unrestrained control of the 
affairs of the State and Nation, that they may 
plunder the people in the same manner as they 
have the city of New York. The question at 
issue in our State election, in relation to the 
taxpayer, is not one of National politics, but 
of individual self-preservation. Should these 
men succeed in their aims, they will have pur- 
sued the same course which led to the destruc- 
tion of ancient republics. Centuries have not 
changed human nature, and why should we not 
expect like results from the same cause? There 
is not an honest person who will not say these 
men should be stopped. But when? And 
how? My reply is, now! And by the only 
means in our power! We must defeat the 
Tammany ticket by voting for men whose pol- 
itics are opposed to ours, repugnant as it is; 
and when we have rescued our party from the 
usurpers we may hope for its continued pro- 
gress, guided by the principles laid down by 
Jefferson, and followed by Jackson, Seymour, 
and Tilden. 


MR. FLOWER ON BALLOT REFORM. 


From a Letter from Mr. Flower to the 
People’s Municipal League, Oct. 23.—I am un- 
willing that there should be any doubt about 
my position in the matter of this great and 
necessary reform. The Democratic party is 
committed by its general sentiment in the 
Nation and by the declaration of its late Con- 
vention at Saratoga, to the extension of the 
system of secret voting. Furthermore, after 
the present election, we shall have had in New 
York the benefit of two years’ practical experi- 
ence in the operation of the present ballot law. 
We shall have been instructed by four years’ 
unselfish and ‘intelligent advocacy of this re- 
form. And if the public sentiment of our 
State shall, with all this light, favor any proper 
extension or amendment of the ballot law, I 
snall, if elected Governor, feel bound to give 
it my support. This is no new doctrine for 
me. Inan address by the National Associa- 
tion of Democratic Clubs made after the el*c- 
tion of 1888, I heartily joined my associates in 
saying that ‘‘ the two arms of monopoly, brib- 
ery and intimidation, must be struck down,” 
and that ‘‘ laws securing the most absolute 
secrecy of the ballot must be enacted and en- 
forced.”” In my opinion, practical experience, 
not only in our own State but in our sister 
States, has shown that the Democratic party 
and the principles which it represents are most 
truly served and will be most profited by those 
laws which thoroughly secure a secret and un- 
bought vote. 


MR. FASSETT’S BOWERY PERFORMANCES. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 
21.—The mass-meeting of the German Repub- 
licans Monday evening must have brought a 
blush of shame to every German-American. 
Of course, every German-American has the 
same right as any other citizen to decide for 
Fassett, and he may deduce his own reasons 
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therefor from the political situation. He may, 
out of fear of Tammany rule, court the dangers 


with which the public is threatened by the Platt | and unprovoked as 
| were unarmed and 
from Tammany, as the politicians well know | 


machine, which really has no idea of freeing us 


who paraded on the platform in the Germania 
Assembly Rooms; and the men who are accus- 
tomed to dicker with Tammany must have 
been highly amused at the tirades that were 
made against Tammany. Besides, the tone in 
which the demagogue, Fassett, spoke to this 
meeting, the execrable scraps of German that 
he uttered, his refusa! of a glass of water, 
accompanied by the declaration that he was 
accustomed to something stronger, his pulling 
off of his coat, which he would not have dared 
to do before an English-American audience, 
showed that he entertained the lowest estima- 
tion of the intelligence and self-respect of his 
hearers. We thought that the time had passed 
when American politicians would act thus 
toward Germans, and we have not enough par- 
tisan spirit to reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that there are German Republicans who allow 
themselves to be treated en canaille by Amer- 
ican politicians. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 23.—The whole 
trouble with the Platt manikin has been its 
tendency to independent action in a small way. 
This unfortunate activity has been the result 
of the manikin’s endeavor to please its owner 
even beyond his expectations. The last inde- 
pendent action of the manikin has brought 
down the result which Mr. Platt must have 
anticipated in a measure. The manikin got 
an idea. Of course the idea was not original. 
The manikin had got it from reading accounts 
of American politics in foreign papers, It 
nursed the idea, awaiting a proper chance to 
spring it. Last Monday night the chance 
came. The manikin took off its coat and 
waited for a burst of applause. ‘‘ Why should 
I not be applauded?” reasoned its foolish 
brain. ‘‘ lama gentleman, and these people 
will see Iam willing to come down to them. 
They will think I am nota bit stuck up.” So 
the manikin waited for applause. Instead 
there came first jeers, then silence, and in this 
silence all but the fool himself read the indig- 
nation of an assembly of gentlemen at the 
intrusion of a pretender to the name of gen- 
tleman, the contempt of an assembly of in- 
telligent persons for a foolish and trifling 
vote-seeker who had insulted it. 


VENAL ‘‘ LABOR LEADERS.” 

New York People (Socialist), Oct. 25.—The 
rdle that some ‘‘ labor leaders” are acting this 
year in the political farce of the boodle parties 
is simply disgusting. No such exhibition of 
nude venality was ever given by political 
strikers of the lowest type. Most of these men 
were previously known as corrupt; but a sense 
of apprehension, if not of shame, had induced 
them to cover their tracks, ever so awkwardly, 
in order to prevent complete exposure. 
Whether they perceived that they could no 
longer k?’e in the bush, or whether the old 
party bosses insisted upon trotting them out to 
ascertain their actual value, they are now in 
full sight, unblushingly prostituting themselves 
and boldly challenging public contempt. This 
spectacle, we say, is truly sickening. But it is 
best, perhaps, that we should have it. There 
must be an end somewhere to the credulity 
of honest labor. 


OUR DEMAND ON CHILI. 


New York Herald(Ind. Dem.), Oct. 27.—The 
demand of the United States fer an explana- 
tion of a recent attack on our seamen at Val- 
paraiso and reparation for the injuries inflicted, 
was made upon the Chilian Government by 
Minister Egan yesterday in obedience to instruc- 
tions from Washington. That imposes upon 
that Government the task of showing that the 
official report of the affair sent to the President 
by Captain Schley, of the altimore, is not 
true, or the duty of making an apology and 
satisfactory indemnity. If Captain Schley has 
correctly reported the facts—and this is to be 
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assumed until the contrary is shown—the attack 
upon the seamen of the Baltimore was as wanton 
it was brutal. The men 
unoffending. There was 
part of the authorities to 
protect them orto stay the fury of their as- 
sailants. Indeed, there is good evidence 
that the police, who represented the official 
authority of Chili, were active participants in 
the assault. The offense is aggravated by the 
fact that the victims wore the uniform of the 
United States. That gives tothe affair the 
aspect of a deliberate insult to the authority of 
the United States, a premeditated purpose to 
mob these men because they were Americans. 
Hence the occurrence was no common street 
brawl, no ordinary riot which the peace 
authorities were powerless to prevent. It was 
a wanton attack on unoffending American citi- 
zens, for which the Chilian Government is to 
be held accountable because no effort was made 
to protect the victims, and because, on the 
contrary, the police, an arm of the Government, 
were active offenders. We do not anticipate 
any serious difference of opinion on this point 
between Chili and the United States. While 
our demand is firm it is made in a friendly 
spirit, and will doubtless be received in the 
same spirit. It is open to the Chilian Govern- 
ment to show if it can that the facts are differ- 
ent from what has been reported to Washing- 
ton. If that cannot be done Chili can hardly 
refuse to recognize the extent of the grievance 
or the justice of the demand. It is safe to 
assume that the issue will be amicably settled to 
the satisfaction of this country. 


no attempt on the 





SECRETARY FOSTER’S SPEEC.I. 

Bradstreet’s (New York), Oct. 24.—Secretary 
Foster delivered a political speech at Findlay, 
O., on Thursday, in which he dwelt at some 
length upon the subject of the free coinage of 
silver, The Secretary took strong ground 
against the free coinage proposition, declaring 
that the free and unlimited coinage of silver by 
this Government withoutan international agree- 
ment with other countries would inevitably 
place the country on a silver basis, a basis for 
the measurement of values fluctuating with the 
market price of silver bullion. The placing 
of the country on a silver basis would, he 
said, result in the exclusion of the $650,000,000 
of gold now here, which would go abroad 
to pay for the silver that would be sent to 
us from foreign countries. As a matter of 
fact, he said, we must expect to attract to 
us, through the great profit we would offer, 
all the silver bullion and coined silver of 
the world that is for sale. Secretary Fos- 
ter’s views upon the free coinage question 
have, it will be seen, undergone no change. 
Perhaps the most interesting statement in the 
speech was that in which the Secretary said in 
effect that the recent silver legislation had, in 
his opinion, gone as far as prudence would 
permit, and that the effect of free silver agita- 
tion here on foreign opinion had been such as 
to handicap any efforts which might be made 
to bring about an international agreement. He 
said that he had made, ina very quiet way, 
quite a careful investigation of the feeling of 
foreign countries upon the subject of an inter- 
national agreement between them and our 
country, by which gold and silver upon some 
acceptable basis can be maintained at a parity, 
and had but little hesitancy in saying that but 
for the feeling existing abroad that public 
sentiment in this country is such as to compel 
the adoption of unlimited free coinage, we 
could make some agreement for at least a bet- 
ter use of silver, if not a complete inter- 
national agreement. This is a statement 
which may be commended to the careful 
attention of the conservative men among those 
who are interested in furthering the use of 
silver. 


ITALty’s GRACEFUL AcT.—lItaly’s removal 
of the prohibitory decree against our meat 
products has been done in a way that calls for 
some ict of special recognition on the part of 
the President. The point to be borne in mind 
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is that this act of justice has come from a 
Government with which our relations are 
strained. If it isto be claimed that the fault 
of this situation is not ours, it must also be 
admitted that it offered an opportunity to Italy 
to regard the removal of the pork prohibition 
in the light of a concession, and to hold that 
the present was not a suitable time for conces- 
sions on her part. That, of course, would 
have been much like cutting off her nose to 
spite her face, but it is to be remembered that 
under the influence of unpleasant feeling that 
is the sort of thing which Governments, not 
less than individuals, are apt to do.— New York 


Tribune (Rep.), Oct 


+ 23. 

DEMOCRATIC APPLICATION OF A THOUGHT 
OF Mr. DEPEw’s.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
has said a good many witty things, and occa- 
sionally he says a wise one. He did so when 
he told a Brooklyn audience, a few days since, 
that it is ‘‘a popular fallacy that taxes affect 
only those who pay them.” As he very aptly 
remarked : ‘‘ There never was a 
belief. It is the peculiarity of taxes that they 
ultimately rest at the bottom. If the taxes 
are on the house, the landlord puts them on 
the rent.” Oursystem of adjusting such bur- 
dens in this country, as in most others, is to 
shift them from shoulder to shoulder, until at 
last they fall on the shoulder of the man ‘‘at 
the bottom,” as Mr. Depew puts it, the ulti- 
mate consumer. That it is so with tariff taxes 
is coming to be generally understood, though 
there isa party anxiously at work all the time 
trying to persuade the credulous that these are 
paid by the foreigner. That it is the same 
with all taxes is not so well understood. If it 
were, there would be less chance for the dema- 
gogues who seek to cajole the people with the 
pretense that the tax burden falls only on those 
who are best able to bear it.—Detroit Free 
Press (Dem.), Oct. 24. 

AMERICAN CORRUPTION, AND ITS CANADIAN 
MoraL.—Politics in the United States are cor- 


rupt to a degree that a Canadian who has | 


never had any experience of them cannot real- 
ize from occasional newspaper comments. 
Tremendous deals are continually going on in 
Congress and the various State Legislatures, 
and when exposures are made they are soon 
forgotten. But the most striking phase of po- 
litical corruption across the lines is the manner 
in which the popular verdict is set aside in all 
kinds of elections. A politician in Virginia 
recently boasted of the superior morality of 
his State, where the humblest laborer on the 
street would scornfully refuse to sell his vote 
for acent less than $10. Canada can find no 
shining example for that political purity towards 
which we have always struggled by looking 
across the lines. Our own condition is vastly 
better. But we may look to England and 
there find excellent precedent and custom for 
our guidance.— Zvronto World, Oct, 22. 





FOREIGN. 


RUSSIA—THE FAMINE—THE POTEM- 
KIN CELEBRATION. 

London Dispatch from 
New York Times, Oct. 25.—Winter began in 
Russia on Thursday with the first sharp frost. 
Living men cannot remember any other year 
in which this simple announcement meant 
what it does now. 
of human beings, at the farthest within a six 
days’ journey of London,to whom this frost 


comes asa sentence of death by starvation. | 


Although the censors have forbidden the Rus- 


sian papers to discuss the famine, the Vovosti 


ventures the declaration that 20,000,000 crea- 
tures are already without food, and that a sum 
four times greater than the recent loan ex- 
tracted from France is needed to keep them 
alive. Needless to say, no such sum is forth- 
coming. Indeed, in the matter of intelligent 
relief, nothing is forthcoming. Vague figures 
are given of money raised for the sufferers, 


more fatal | 


Harold Frederic, | 


There are literally millions | 


self-denial, which show the warm-hearted 
childishness of the Slav, but nobody is able to 
| tell how this money has been applied. The 
| only intelligence which reaches us from the 
doomed districts is of the famine prices put 
everywhere upon food by the Rassian mer- 
| chants, and of Russian usurers and small trad- 
ers who are going about trading upon the misery 
of the peasants, buying hair from the heads of 
poor girls for a few shillings, and stripping 
houses of every portable article, old icons, and 
picturesque costumes handed down from mother 
to daughter, and the like, for next to nothing. 
Russian exiles here in London are greatly ex- 
| cited by the news they have been getting in 
the recent few weeks from _ subterranean 
sources inside the Empire and from their asso- 
ciates in Switzerland and other Contifental 
places of refuge. 
information, and the few things which have 
been told to me may not be printed, but it can 
at least be said that they expect little less than 
civil war spreading over vast tracts and whole 
regions of their native land. They say frankly 
that we outsiders exaggerate the good nature 
of the Russian moujik, or, rather, that side by 
|side with that amiability in his nature exist 
possibilities of awful brute-like ferocity when 
the utmost limit of patience under provocation 
is exhausted. They think this has been reached 
and they say the condition of seven-eighths of 
rural Russia is now infinitely worse than that 
of rustic France on the eve of the Revolution. 
They look to see a Muscovite reign of terror 
begun this winter which will well-nigh efface 
from human memory the excesses and horrors 
begun by the fall of the Bastile. There are 
not lacking signs that this may be ushered in 
by striking personalevents. The Czar himself 
sees only too vividly the handwriting on the 
wall. It would seem as if he dreaded to go 
back to Russia at all. This strange delay and 
mystery has been taken to mean that the Czar 


wished to create excuses for evading a visit to | 


the German Emperor. Very likely this has 
| something to do with it, but I believe a far 
|more potent reason is that Alexander III. 
| knows the Nihilists are ready once more to 
[ aneenge to gather him to his fathers. 


Berlin Dispatch, New York Staats-Zeitung, 
| Oct. 25.—There is going on in Russia a quite 
| remarkable national celebration. Throughout 
| the Empire they are commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of that Prince 
| Potemkin who for so many years, as the darl- 
|ling of the Empress Catherine II., was the 
| mightiest man in Europe. With much pride 
the whole Russian press recalls how once the 
| great King of Prussia strove with the Emperor 
Joseph II. for the favor of the Russian Field- 
| Marshal, the former tendering him the Duchy 
| of Courland, while the latter conferred on him 
| the dignity of Prince of the Empire. With no 
less enthusiasm they remember how Prince 
Potemkin annexed the Crimea, built the Black 
Sea flotilla, and inaugurated the only true ori- 
ental policy—that looking to Russian domin- 
ion over the Byzantine Empire. The cross 
must irradiate the Mosque of Sofia! That is 
the refrain of all the Russian journals as they 
sing the praises of their Potemkin, of the man 
who was the embodiment of Russia’s Eastern 
policy. Of the same personage it is well re- 
membered that he resorted to great displays, 
and practiced all sorts of deceptions, to con- 
ceal from Catherine the poverty that the peo- 
ple suffered, venturing so far as to erect gaudy 
artificial towns along the routes traveled by 
his Imperial mistress. The present festivities 
remind us involuntarily of these notorious arti- 
fices. 
| ble wantin Russia. The horrible statements 
of the Standard are confirmed by the Cologne 
Zeitung. Special reports in the latter news- 
paper speak of the destitution prevailing over 
the wide regions of the Don, the Volga, the 
| Vyatka, and the Syr, as passing all descrip- 
tion. The hunger fever rages in its most 
virllent form, and whole sections of the popu- 
‘tion are fiving from village to village. The 


They decline to divulge this | 
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to the west, and it is impossible to say what 
consequences the destitution may bring én its 
wake. It is indeed a genuine Potemkin holi- 
day that is now being celebrated. Are they 
trying to veil the destitution at home with the 


Who knows? 


NEW LEADER OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

London Dispatch from George W. Smalley, 
New York 7rtbune, Oct. 25.—The die is cast. 
Mr. Balfour is to be First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and leader of the House of Commons. 
He will remain Irish Secretary a fortnight or 
so. Meantime his successor’s name is held 
back, though there seems little doubt that Mr. 
Jackson will be the man. I asked a leading 
Unionist why they were so jubilant over this 
change, and why they looked on with a light 
heart at the abandonment of Ireland by the one 
man who had shown that he could govern it. 


THE 





| 


His answer was a lesson in practical Politics. 
‘‘It is necessary, first of all,” said he, ‘‘ to 
keep the party together in the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Balfour is the only man who 
can do it.” In comparison with that necessity, 
the success of a great policy and the pacifica- 
tion of a kingdom are as nothing. Sir Edward 
Clark, the Solicitor-General, gave a rather 
crude expression to this view, saying that Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership of the House would be 
worth twenty seats to the party in the next 
general election. Lord Hartington’s letter to 
the Bury meeting disposes of the notion that 
the Liberal-Unionists disliked Mr. Balfour's 
appointment as Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. The Gladstonians, who are always 
spying some rift in the alliance between the 
Tories and Liberal-Unionists, have hinted that 
Lord Hartington wanted to be leader himself, 
or that his friends wanted him to be. The 
notion is ludicrous to anybody who knows 
Lord Hartington, or knows what is going on 
in politics. A Gladstonian organ has made the 
remarkable discovery that Lord Salisbury is 
Prime Minister only in name, and that hence- 
forth Mr. Balfour will be Prime Minister in 
substance though not in form. These are the 
humors which relieve the aridity of politics. 
They are the more humorous because the 
humor is unconscious, like Mr. Lewis Morris’s, 
when he told a constituency he has been wooing 
that if they rejected him it could only be 


because they were below the intellectual 
average. 
BELGIUM REASSURES FRANCE, 


Journal des Debats ( Paris), Oct. 13.—Among 





| 


the speeches delivered at the banquet at Mar- 
seilles was one which merits particular atten- 


| tion, side by side even with the addresses of 


our Ministers. We refer to the speech of M. 
Buls, Burgomaster of Brussels. It is full of 
good sense and kindness, and will produce the 
best impression in France. M. Buls expressed 
himself in terms for which we cannot thank 
him too much, in regard to the relations of 
sympathy and confidence existing between our 
country and his own, and protested with energy 
against the current rumors of international en- 
gagements said to have been concluded by 
King Leopold, that impeach the neutrality of 
Belgium. In affirming that such engagements 
do not exist, it was not merely a personal con- 
viction that M. Buls delivered; he declared 











Never before has there been such terri- | 


that he was ‘‘authorizea to use the phrases 
|that he employed. We are, then, justified in 
attaching to those phrases an official character. 
His language will be warmly echoed in France; 
it will dissipate the last suspicion lingering in 
some minds as to the policy of the Belgiam 
|Government. M. Buls has done full justice to 
the suggestion that attributes to Belgium a de- 
sire to annex a portion of French territory. 

‘*We know,” he eloquently said, ‘‘and the 
| King knows as well as his people, that to annex 
| by force is to chain a ball to the Nation, to be 
| dragged about at every step.” Not greed for 


| Government long since found it necessary to| territory, then, would cause Belgium to take 
quite often by eccentric emotional devices of | recall the troops marching from the Caucasus | part in a plot against us; would it take such a 


prospect of possessing the Mosque of Sofia? | 
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part through dislike of French policy? On this 
point, too, M. Buls has been very explicit. Bel- 
gium did feel some disquietude—and rightly— 
in the days of the Enipire, because of the am- 
bitious inclinations of the Government, but 
“even then she maintained strict neutrality. 
‘The Republic, from the first day of its exist- 
ence, made it its business to quiet her fears; and 
from that time nothing has occurred to weaken 
the assurances given by our Government, 
or the confidence with which these assurances 
have been received. Belgium knows perfectly 
wel! that France respects the rights of all 
foreign countries, and particulariy those of its 
neighbors. Belgium has nothing to fear from 
us, and we have nothing to fear from her. 





THE DEMONSTRATIONS IN ROME. 


‘London Tablet (Rom. Cath.), Oct. 10.—The 
general deductions to be gained out of these 
events [the demonstrations against the Pope, 
consequent upon the action of the French pil- 
grims at the tomb of Victor Emmanuel] are de- 
plorabie enough. Of Italy it is truer than it is 
of most countries—true to a degree as it is of 
all—that the noisy party leads the nation by 
the nose. That the majority of Italian citizens 
have joined in these senseless agitations is not 
for a moment credible. ‘he Pope and the 
‘Church are not yet names of enmity and dis- 
sension to these, nor is Catholicism yet wiped 
-from the greater part of the land. But it must 
also be confessed that a clamorous Radical in 
Italy, by reason of his clamor, can do more 
harm in a week than can be compensated by 
months of passivity on the part of silent Catho- 
lics. And the first victory gained is the cessa- 
tion of the pilgrimages. In the face of what 
has passed, it is deemed more prudent that no 
more pilgrim trains shall carry their freights of 
loyal sons to the feet of the Holy Father, and 
Cardinal Langénieux, at the last audience, 
spoke in this sense ina brief and feeling speech. 
“* No need,” said he, ‘‘ to recall here those sad 
passages which have compelled us to forego our 
hopes. Our chief and profoundest sorrow is 
to quit you, Most Holy Father, in days filled 
with bitterness for you at an hour when, the 
most legitimate of rights being taken from 
your children, it becomes more manifest than 
ever that the condition of their beloved Father 
is intolerable.” ‘The Pope, says the account 
from which these words are translated, listened 
to this speech with an air of sadness which he 
had difficulty in restraining. For, indeed, the 
more these events are carefully weighed—not 
so much for their own intrinsic value as for the 
tendencies they prove, the hostilities they sig- 
nify—the sadder does the outlook in Italy 
appear. Not only does it gloom blackly for 
the liberty of the Church and the freedom of 
her Head, but also for the policy of modera- 
tion and for a gradual growth into better 
things. There is this sole comfort, that though 
these men know it not, their violence and folly, 
only set the lonely struggle of the Sovereign 
Pontiff upon higher, more heroic, and more 
assured levels. 





SicNor BoncGHi’s Peace CONGRESS. — At 
this moment there is much talk about the pro- 
posed Parliamentary Peace Congress at Rome, 
which Signor Bonghi has taken the trouble to 
call, and toward which the political personages 
who remake every day the map of Europe 
have signified their good will. Signor Bonghi 
having indicated as one of the topics for dis- 
cussion the need of settling the Alsace-Lorraine 
question satisfactorily to France—this as a 
pre-requisite to a solid peace,—the German 
and Italian partisans of the Triple Alliance 
have refused to attend the Congress, declaring 
that the status guo is the sacred ark which it 
would be irreverent to touch. The Treaty 
of 1815 was in the highest sense the sacred 
ark, since all in Europe who held the pen of 
diplomacy guaranteed it; and yet everyone 
has torn off a bit of it at pleasure. Signor 
Bonghi, threatened with having to open his 
Congressailalone,has modified his programme. 
That, however, will make little difference. It 
is not the discourses of publicists which weigh 
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in the balance of political and territorial des- 
tinies.—Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), 
Oct, 24. 


INDICATIONS OF PROGRESS IN SERVIA.— 
There are not wanting signs of industrial 
progress in Servia—indications of a transition 
to manufacturing industries. It is not very 
long since Servia imported her flour and beer 
fromabroad. Now these articles are produced 
in first-class mills and breweries at home, and 
even in such quantities as to afford a surplus 
for exportation. Servian flour is highly es- 
teemed in Macedonia, and especially in Salo- 
nica, and Servian beer is exported to Turkey. 
—Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, Oct. 2. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


CAMPAIGN ASPECTS. 
MR. FASSETT’S USE OF DRINK. 


Francis E. Baldwin, Chairman of the Pro- 
hibition party of New York State, recently 
addressed to Mr. J. Sloat Fassett a letter in 
which that gentleman’s ‘attention was called 
to certain articles in the newspapers, embrac- 
ing explicit statements as to the use of liquors 
in his family, and its service at receptions (es- 
pecially to companies of young people) held in 
his home. ‘‘ These matters,’”’ wrote Mr. Bald- 
win, ‘‘ are important to the many voters who 
believe the liquor question to be the greatest 
before the people, and that no one should hold 
office in the State who is in any way in sym- 
pathy with that enemy of the public welfare, 
the liquor traffic.” Mr. Fassett, in his reply 
(dated Elmira, Oct. 3), answers with great in- 
dignation and asperity. He says, in part: 

Your favor of Oct. 1, 1891, is at hand. I regard it as 
an extremely impertinent letter, It is, in the first 
place, none of your business what the particular regime 
of my family life is ; that is my business and the busi- 
ness of my family. Inside the doors of my house, my 
habits, and the habits of my wife, and the habits of my 
children and my friends, are nobody’s business but 
mine. I have read the newspapers of your party and 
the lying slanders that they are circulating about me 
and my personal habits throughout the State. . 

I met one of the managers of the Vosce once up in 
the North Woods, and I discovered that he was in the 
habit of drinking great quantities of whiskey every 
day : but that was none of my business, and none of 
the business of the world. When men are running for 
public office, the people are interested to know how 
they will discharge the duties of that office, not what 
they eat for breakfeast, or dinner, or tea. : 

y dear Baldwin, I have known you asa more or 
less consistent church member, as a more or less up- 
right and honest citizen, I have never given myself 
any concern to inquire into the details of your habits ; 
I don’t know whether you are moral or immoral, and 
itis none of my business. Questions of morals are 
matters for men to settle between themselves, their 
consciences, and their God. a % 

This letter expresses my honest convictions. The 
great men of the world who have aecomplished great 
things for the uplifting of mankind have not always 
conformed to your narrow code of moral ethics. Mar- 
tin Luther, who gave the impulse to the Reformation, 
said that the man whodid not love wine, woman, and 
song, remained a fool his whole life long; and yet I 
think Martin Luther was a pretty good man. 


The Voice (Oct. 29), in commenting on Mr. 
Fassett’s letter, says : 


Mr. Fassett resents, in what seems to usa very dis- 
courteous reply to Mr. Baldwin's very friendly and 
proper letter, any inquiries as to his personal habits in 
reference to drink. He goes further and resents all 
consideration of the moral character of a candid ‘te. 
‘*] don’t know,”’ he says, whether you are moral or 
immoral, and it is none of my business. Questions of 
morals are matters for men to settle between them- 
selves, their consciences, and their God.”’ This is a 
marvelously strange utterance. On the moral char- 
acter of aman must rest, at last, his trustworthiness In 
any sphere of action—in business dealings, in profes- 
sional matters, and in political affairs. dow can 
a man be a trustworthy representative of any issue, 
or trusted to carry out a line of policy to which 
he is most solemnly pledged, if moral considera- 
tions have no weight with him? We do not say 
that Mr. Fassett is such a man; but we protest against 
his idea that the moral character of a man has noth- 
ing to do with his fitness for public office. Mr. 
Fassett’s reference to Martin Luther is _ unfortu- 
nate. He has taken up a calumny current in the 
liquor papers, and accepted it without question. It 
has been time » nd again disproved that Martin Luther 
was ever the author of these bacchanalian lines about 
“wine, woman, and song.”’ Luther was ahead of his 
generation in his views of drink, and uttered some 
most emphatic protests against the drink habits of his 
day. Mr. Fassett’s fling about *‘ one of the managers 
of the Voice”? concerns a gentleman, now dead, who 
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was in the employ of this house for many years, ina 
clerical capacity, and whose only connection with the 
Voice was in attending to the press-work and making 
contracts for paper. What the effect of his association 
with Mr, Fassett in the North Woods may have had, 
we do not know. As he is now dead, no denial of Mr. 
Fassett’s statement can be made authoritatively. So 
far as we know, his personal habits were not objection- 
able. At any rate he is nota candidate for an import- 
ant public office, and there seems to be no reason suffi- 
cient to justify the reference made by Mr, Fassett. 


IOWA. 


Chicago Advance, Oct. 22.—In Iowa the cur- 
rent campaign of education as between the 
two parties has a perfectly clear issue. The 
one party wants to nullify the State Prohibi- 
tory law; the other party is pledged to main- 
tain and enforce it. The entire country has 
an interest in the result. The religious ele- 
ments in the State, irrespective of denomina- 
tion or of party, believe the State Prohibitory 
law to be right and good. They believe that 
the State has a right to enforce its own law. 
They insist that the State, by the total force 
of its own sovereignty, ought to enforce it; if 
not in one way, then in some other way. No 
particular locality, or municipality, has any 
more right to refuse obedience to the State 
law than has any individual. The pretense 
that a great State, full of schools and churches 
and all the institutions of the higher civiliza- 
tion, has no power to secure the execution of its 
own laws, they do not fora moment admit. The 
cowardly pretense that, because as yet the law 
has not everywhere been completely enforced, 
it cannot be, they repudiate. That success in 
the issue at the polls and then in the impartial - 
and legal enforcement of the law, will cost un- 
failing courage, unending watchfulness, unlim- 
ited effort, the better people of that magnifi- 
cent State well understand. Good people in 
every part of the country will applaud at 
every stage of progress in which they win the 
beneficent victory. And they agree also with 
that saying of President Harrison the other 
day, when speaking of loyalty to the laws he 
declared that the sacredness of all law, as such, 
can never be at stake within our borders with- 
out devolving the most weighty and serious 
duty upon the ministers of religion. 


NOT MEETING EXPECTATIONS. 

New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), 
Oct. 23.—The Prohibitionists are not stirring 
the waters or dragging the huge liquor levia- 
than around with a hook, as some thought 
they would. Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, the 
Prohibition candidate for Mayor of Brooklyn, 
has made a few off-hand speeches, but there 
seems to have been no concerted or powerful 
effort to arouse the people to a sense of the 
situation. We are afraid the Prohibitionists 
are not going to elect a solitary man on their 
ticket. 

A REPUBLICAN ORGAN’S ADMISSION. 

New York Zablet (Irish Rep.), Oct. 31.— 
The Republican party is prepared to give the 
liquor-dealers just and reasonable legislation, 
precisely as they would to any other class of 
business men. Justice alone demands this, 
and hence it requires neither explanation nor 
apology. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFT TO THE 
IDENT. 

New York Sun, Oct, 25.—The Hon. Benja- 
min Harrison will have to devote such time as 
he can spare from the cares of empire and 
musings upon the lusty health of the Hon. 
James G. Blaine and the probabilities of the 
fall elections to a study of the liquor question; 
and he will have to consider that question, 
subjectively and objectively, in its personal 
and in its international bearings, with refer- 
ence to the heart of Africa and his own midst. 
The Presbyterian Synod of New York has 
voted to send to the President and the Senate 
a memorial asking for the ratification of 
treaties providing for the abolition of the 
liquor trade with Atrica. But the Hon. An- 
drew Carnegie, of Cluny Castle, has made it 


PRES- 
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impossible for General Harrison to sit in 
judgment on the liquor trade with Africa. 
The 18%-gallon barrel of fine old Highland | 
whiskey which Mr. Carnegie has sent to the 
President, and which the gaugers and samplers 
at the Custom House regard as stuff of excel- 
lent flavor and force, is now, or will soon be, 
in the White House cellars. As General | 
Harrison sips a glass of the good old Scotch 
drink, and warms the cockles of his heart at 
that smoking fire of peat, he will sympathize 
deeply and sincerely with the unforunate 
natives of Africa. They will never know the 
potent enchanter incarnate in that heady Cale- 
donian drink. They cannot afford to drink 
old Highland whiskey. Probably they are 
not worthy of it. Certainly they are not hard- 
headed enough to carry it well. Yet as Gen- 
eral Harrison thoughtfully sips his glass of 
old Highland, the Scotch mist and smoke that 
will rise up in his fancy will not obscure, we 
hope, the fact that he is debarred from inter- 
fering with the habits of the thirsty folk of | 
Africa. If the traffic inintoxicants between 
the United States and Africa is to be stopped, 
what is to be done with the traffic in intoxi- 
cants between Scotland and Washington, D. C.? 
If the grog of the colored brother in Africa is 
to be cut off, shall not the grog of Benjamin 
Harrison be cut off, too? 





KANSAS LOYAL TO PROHIBITION. 

Kansas Farmer (Topeka), Oct. 21. — The 
great majority of the people of Kansas have 
considered arguments against Prohibition 
scarcely worth considering. Whether political | 
parties have in their platforms rah ry or | 
opposed, or have considered the policy so well | 
settled as to need no mention, the opinion of 
the great majority has been true to the home, 
to the family, to humanity, and to progress. 
The lack of perfect enforcement of the law 
has been used with great diligence by its 
opponents. Its advantages, when faithfully 
enforced, are so manifest as to need only to be 
stated. Thus, Topeka is earning the reputation 
of being the most orderly city in the country. 
The Census department shows the average 
annual cost of maintaining the police force in 
nine license cities of the same size as Topeka 
to be $29,000; in Topeka, $16,273. The aver- 
age taxes in the same nine license cities are 
$266,714; in Topeka, $120,798. During the 
week of the recent State Fair, with a large 
number of visitors in town the entire week, the 
police force increased by fourteen special offi- 
cers, making about thirty in all, and the utmost 
vigilance secured, only twelve arrests for 
drunkenness were made in the seven days, or | 
an average of less than twoaday. In many 
of the interior counties of the State, persons 
who are not right on the temperance question 
have been obliged to give up their aspirations 
for office for no other reason than that the 
farmer voters demanded candidates whose 
influence in favor of the law would be unequiv- 
ocal. 
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THE RISING GENERATION. 

Rural New Yorker (New York), Oct. 24.— | 
The Prohibition party seeks to cure the drink 
evil as it would cure wrongs of taxation or 
remedy mistakes in financial legislation. If | 
one may judge by its party vote for President 
or for State officers, this party is not gaining | 
in strength as the justice of its cause or the | 
prophesies of its leaders would warrant. But 
there is another side to the matter. The party | 
is not gaining many votes from the present | 
generation perhaps, but it is capturing | 
| 


coming generation at arate that is astonish- 
ing. One cannot help observing how many of 
the best women in rural districts are interested | 
intemperance work. Most of them are satis- | 
fied with an audience of their own children, | 
and these small audiences are the people that 
rumsellers will hear from later. So thor, | 
oughly is this work of home education being | 
done that we confidently believe that within 
twenty years the rumshop will be driven into 
the larger cities and penned there. In that 


| stroyed. 


| an eminent success. 
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case the respectable.citizens will be obliged to | 
| stamp the evil out of their midst or go to the 


country to live. When slavery was driven 
into a limited area and held there, it developed 
features so horrible to dwellers in the free 
States that it could not live—it had to be de- 
It will be so with this liquor busi- 
ness. It is sure to be driven to the cities and 
there cornered. Go on with the work of edu- 
cating boys and girls to hate the rumseller and 
his work. 


RELIGIOUS. 


RESULTS OF THE ECUMENICAL 
METHODIST CONFERENCE. 

The Independent (New York), Oct. 22.—The 
Ecumenical Conference of Methodists has been 
There were one or two 
unseemly occurrences, which the outside world 
interpreted as unfraternal wrangles; but these 
brief interruptions of harmony and order are 
easily explained and do not involve in the 
slightest degree the honor and spirit of the 
Conference. Universal Methodism is the bet- 
ter for the Conference in many respects. The 
various branches have been brought closer 
together. As Bishop Galloway points out, the 
Conference will help mightily to ‘* deprovin- 
cialize Methodism.” There is a better under- 
standing between the various branches, a 
larger outlook, a broader spirit, and a deeper 
sympathy between bodies which seldom or 
never come into contact with one another. 
This better understanding and this common 
experience have led to a manifestation of that 
catholicity of spirit which should exist between 
all evangelical denominations, and particularly 
between those of the same denominational 
family. ‘This has found expression in the plan 
of Methodist federation recommended by the 
Business Committee, and unanimously adopted 
after a brief discussion by the Conference it- 
self. The paper adopted may not be of much 
importance in itself. Its suggestions may not 
be given practical effect; but they are signifi- 
cant as indicating a strong desire felt by all 
branches of Methodism that the disadvantages 
of division may be reduced to a minimum, that 
closer relations may in some way be brought 
about so that their unity may not only be em- 
phasized to the world, but made to con- 
tribute to the aggressive force of Methodism. 


The proceedings of the Conference indicate | 


that there is a strong desire for organic union 
—which is a far better thing than federation. 
This was particularly manifested among the 
representatives of the English branches in the 
memorable session of Friday afternoon in the 
first week. What practical effect may be given 
to it among these bodies remains to be seen, 
The action of the colored delegates of our 
American Methodism has taken a more imme- 
diately practical turn. The fact that 
Bishops of the three colored bodies are in 
favor of union is a strong indication that the 
movement will receive the fullest attention by 
the General Conferences of the several bodies. 
The essays and discussions of the Conference 
proved it to be in hearty sympathy with the 
most advanced ideas on the subject of educa 
tion, and particularly of the place and work of 
women in the Church. It was to be expected 


| that American delegates should give expression 
| 


to liberal views on this important question; 
but such hearty recognition of the qualifica- 
tions of women for larger responsibilities and 
larger privileges in the Church as the British 
delegates gave was a genuine surprise. 


THE RESOLUTION ON THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Catholic Review ( New York), Oct. 31.—At its 
nal session the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
grest passed the following resolution, as a 
mark of its esteem and respect for the true 
Church, and a witness of its tender charity to- 
wards all men: 

ReEsotvep, That this Conference views with deep 
concern the subtle and persistent efforts of the Roman 
hierarchy to make its power felt outside its own proper 
sphere in many lands, to the detriment and danger of 


the | 
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the civ and religious liberties of the people. This 


| Conference recognizes with satisfaction the fact that 
the Roman Catholic laity have, in notable instances, 
had the courage and the wisdom to withstand the un- 
warrantable pretensions of their ecclesiastical superi 
ors; and the Conference further disclaims any inten- 
tions to seek for itself, or the churches it represents, 
a single privilege which it would not readily concede 
to allothers; but it feels bound to remind the mem- 
bers of these churches of the sacred rights and privi- 
leges they enjoy, won for them by the sacrifices and 
fidelity of their forefathers, and to call on them to 
unite with the members of other Protestant churches 
in maintatning their great inheritance of freedom and 
handing down the same intact to the succeeding gen- 
erations, 

Because the Church is not a sect, the sects 
accuse it of trespass ; because they do not or 
will not understand it, they call its Bishops 
subtle ; because it increases and will not 
diminish they call it persistent ; wishing to 
strike the clergy, they congratulate the laity 
| on their independent spirit; last week in their 
desire to strengthen Methodists in their faith, 
they accused the Catholic laity of ignorance, 
superstition, submissiveness ; before that they 
denied this same laity to be American, and 
tried to prove it a foreign horde; truly,a 
beautiful spectacle of consistent, foolish, plati- 
tudinous, and terrified Methodism was this 
Council of the stolen title ! 





THOUGHTS ON THE INSTALLATION 
OF BISHOP BROOKS. 

Christian Union (New York), Oct. 24.—The 
office of Bishop has great and sacred associa- 
tions, large and high opportunities; but when , 
the office has been poteatial and illustrious, 
it is significant that the Bishop has been 
great and commanding. With the bishopric, 
as with kinship, the office is the opportunity; 
the man who uses the opportunity is the real 
power. It is, perhaps, the finest tribute to Dr. 
Brooks’s work as a minister that his consecra- 
tion sends us searching into the significance of 
the office to which he has been called. It is 
the noble quality of great men that they hold 
themselves as servants, and recognize how 
small is the largest service compared with the 
fathomless needs of human life—how small the 
largest mind measured by the stretch and 
reach of truth. No one knows so well as he 
who does great things how partial and limited 
is his work, and how divine a refuge from the 
fragmentariness of his life is absorption in the 
vastness of God’s work, and obliviousness in 
| the vastness of God's life. The Church in all 
its branches, with all its limitations and imper- 
| fections, stands for the unbroken historic con- 
| tinuity of objective spiritual life and work inthe 
world, and the greatest of its children are great 
as its servants rather than by virtue of their 
own peculiar gifts. It was the combination of 
these two elements, greatness of the individual 
nature and greatness of the organic, historic 
service and fellowship with which it is allied, 
which gave the consecration at Trinity Church, 
on Wednesday of last week, its deep and beau- 
tiful meaning. 





GEORGE MULLER’s WorK.—The total amount 
received by prayer and faith for the various 
objects of George Muller's Orphanage at 
Bristol, England, since 1834 has been over a 
million and a quarter pounds sterling. The 
fifty-seventh annual report of that institution 
has just been published. The five large 
orphan homes at Ashley Down, with accom- 
modation for 2,050 children and 112 helpers, 
form the largest institution of the kind in the 
world. During the last year the income of the 
orphans was £23,041, and in addition £7,858 
were received for other objects connected with 
the institution. — Christian Guardian ( Toronto), 
Oct. 21. 


A CATHOLIC SUGGESTION, MORE OR LEssS 
APpposITE.—It was said of John Stuart Mill 
that though he refused to worship God, he paid 
his devotions, in a grand mausoleum, to a dead 
wife. And now comes Mr. Francis Saltus, 
who is building a $12,000 monument over the 
| grave of a gifted but misguided son, whose 
| poetical works he is about to publish at a cost 
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of $15,000. And yet some of these separated 
n do not comprehend how Catholics 

can pray for their dead who die in the Lord. 

—Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), Oct. 24. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OVERTHROW OF THE TILDEN WILL. 


New York Evening Post, Oct. 28.—The de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals in the Tilden 
will case is a severe disappointment to the 
_ people of New York. The money which 
Governor Tilden intended to bestow upon his 
fellow-citizens in the beneficent form of a pub- 
lic library will now be distributed to relatives 
who are not in the direct line, except about 
$2,000,000, which is generously relinquished by 
Mrs. Hazard. All this happens because Gov- 
ernor Tilden drew his own will. No man 
should ever do that, however high he may 
Stand at the bar. Governor Tilden was also 
the victim of a maxim, which he was often re- 
peating, viz.:‘‘ Do not try to be wiser than 
events.” That isa good maxim for all pur- 
poses except the drawing of wills. In 
order not to be wiser than events Gover- 
nor Tilden drew a will leaving so much 
to the discretion of his executors that, 
if they had never taken any action un- 
der it, nobody could have compelled them 
todo so. Soamajority of the Second Divi- 
sion of the Court of Appeals tells us. It isa 
majority of one only of this Divison. More- 
over, the Second Division does not contain the 
weightiest names of the court. But there is 
every reason to believe that the Judges who 
decided this case in favor of the heirs would 
have preferred to decide it in favor of the pub- 
lic, if they could have done so conscientiously. 
It is a great misfortune altogether. It ought 
toteach ourrich men two lessons. One is, not 
to attempt to draw their own wills; the other 
is, to imitate Governor Tilden in his splendid 
design to establish a public library in New 
York worthy of the greatness of the city and 
of its future. Who will be the first to follow 
this splendid example? Who of all those who 
are bewailing the loss of the World’s Fair will 
put us on a footing of equality with Chicago in 
respect of public libraries? Who has the am- 
bition to write his name where Tilden intended 
to write his, alongside those of Newberry and 
Crerar? 


New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 28.— 
Were there any grounds for believing that the 
man of the future would be willing to profit by 
the experience of the man of the past, we 
should be inclined to hope that future million- 
aires would not fall into the error of the late 
Mr. Tilden, but give what they had to give 
during their lifetime. Compared with such 
folly the wisdom of Peter Cooper is a shining 
light. 





HENRY W. GRADY—A SENTIMENT, A 
CRITICISM, AND THE ANSWER. 


New York Herald, Oct. 22.—Mr. Henry W. 
Grady never uttered a sentence which better 
deserves a place on his monument than the 
following: 

This hour little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one 
section and holds the other in enduring suspicion and 
estrangement. Give us a broad and perfect loyalty 
that loves Georgia alike with Massachusetts—that 
knows no South, no North, no East, no West, but 
endears with equal and patriotic love every foot of our 
soil, every State in our Vnion, 

These words were a part of the Boston speech 
which at once gave Mr. Grady deserved prom- 
inence. That they represent the sentiments 
of a new South and a new North standing 
shoulder to shoulder is plain from the fact that 
they were greeted with deafening applause when 
uttered and are now chosen for a place on the 
monument which was yesterday unveiled. 
We are told in sneering tones by partisans 
in this section who have not yet adopted the 
spirit of these words that the Confederate flag 
was flaunted in the parade. It is argued, 
thereupon, that the whole South is still on 
horseback and marching toward Washington. 
Every traveler who has wandered over the 
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plantations beyond the Potomac, and studied 
the people who live there, knows that the 
South couldn’t be dragged or driven back into 
the old régime of slavery. These are better 
days than those from every point of view, so- 
cially, politically, and commercially. These 
are a pleasant dream, those were a nightmare; 
for we had conflicting interests then, but now 
we have a common country and a common 
purpose. But the struggle, while it lasted, 
was full of heroism on both sides. Everything 


Was staked on the hazard by North and South | 


alike. Since we won the day, it is all the bet- 
ter for us. Since they lost the fight, it is all the 
better for them. But they cannot forget the 
sacrifices they made, and we should think less 
of themif they could. Their flags may indi- 
cate a local pride in the courage of their sons 
and fathers, but you may have noticed that 
above all other flags on this grand occasion 
floated Old Glory to the breeze, and so long as 
that holds its place the lips of criticism are 
dumb, Let them honor their dead, even their 
dead cause, as seems to them,best. They and 
we are one, and we are both glad that it is so. 





THE PROJECTED UNDERGROUND SYS- 
TEM FOR NEW YORK. 

The Epoch (New York), Oct. 23.—The New 
York Rapid Transit Commission has finally 
submitted its general plan of construction for 
the underground railways to the Board of 
Aldermen for approval, at the same time desig- 
nating the routes more in detail than was done 
in the report of last May. There has been 
some criticism of the long delay in preparing 
the plan, but the result proves a justification of 
thetimethat has beentaken. The Commission 
has reached conclusions that will doubtless 
be accepted as the wisest, and has avoided the 
chance of making mistakes which might have 
been incurred by greater haste. In general, it 
proposes a single tunnel under Broadway and 
the Boulevard, and a branch from Union 
Square up 4th and Madison avenues, with four- 
track roads on a single level. In the upper 
part of the city the viaduct form of construc- 
tion will be used where the ground is low and 
is not occupied by valuable property. Pro- 
vision is made for express and local trains on 
separate tracks, and electric motors, or some 
other not requiring combustion in the tunnels, 
will be used, capable of a uniform speed of 
forty miles an hour, exclusive of stops. The 
underground road will be but a few feet below 
the surface, so that the stations may be reached 
by stairways of easy descent. —The Commission 
gives very conclusive reasons for not adopting 
the system of deep-tunneling which has been 
so much discussed on account of the successful 
experiment in London with the Greathead line. 
Under a broad and continuous thoroughfare a 
deep tunnel is not necessary, as it was under 
the conditions of the London route. A broad 
masonry tunnel near the surface is quite prac- 
ticable, and while it will cost somewhat more 
for construction, it has many permanent ad- 
vantages. It can be better lighted and ven- 
tilated, and will be more accessible in case of 
accident, while it admits of appliances for 
safety and for shifting trains from one track to 
another, if necessary, whicn would be impos- 
ible in great iron tubes far below the surface. 


THE MeEtTrRIC SysteM. —Several British 
Consuls have recently warned their country- 
men they were losing considerable trade in 
foreign countries owing to their persistent use 
of English weights and measures in their cir- 
culars and price lists, which were perfectly un- 
intelligible to most of the foreign dealers, 
whereas their French, German, and other com- 
petitors used the metric system, which was 
familiar to everybody, and naturally attracted 
custom. These warnings apply equally well 
to the exporters of the United States. The 
use of the metric or decimal system was au- 
thorized by our laws many years ago, but the 
use has not yet been made compulsory; hence 
the majority of people cling to the old system 
and dislike to change, although the metric 
is more simple and easily understood. 


[Oct. 31, 1891. 


The metric system is so much more conveni- 
ent, saves so much time, and has now become 
so generally adopted throughout the world, 
that the United States ought no longer refuse 
to fall into line. A very little pressure would 
suffice to bring about the change. It would 
do the business, probably, if Congress were 
simply to pass a law requiring that estimates, 
contracts, and bills, specifying weights or 
measures, when not made out metrically, must 
bear a revenue stamp of one dime. Rather 
than pay a small tax, everybody would at once 
use the decimal system, and the change would 
| be as smooth as the system itself, —Sctentific 
American (New York), Oct, 24. 





Tattersall’s in this city of the late August Bel- 
mont’s breeding establishment was the most 
successful ever held in this country. ‘The total 
sales footed up over $600,000, and of this 
great sum $100,000 was paid for St. Blaise. 
Mr. Charles Reed is to be congratulated on 
having carried off this magnificent horse by 
his bold bid, and the turf is to be also con- 
gratulated on the fact that St. Blaise is to re- 
main in this country, and that the commission 
sent over from England was not 
large enough to outbid’ his present 
lucky owner. The average prices paid at 
the sale were very high, and were largely 
due tothe success of the horses purchased at 
the Belmont sale last fall, and not at all to be 
wondered at when we consider that the prizes 
during the past season, given by the various 
associations as a stimulus to high breeding, 
amounted to nearly six millions of dollars. 
Mr. Reed will hold St. Blaise for $3,000 for 
foaling purposes, and if St Blaise should live 
an average length of life it will make him not 
the dearest horse of the sale, but the cheapest. 
—Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (New 
York), Oct. 31. 


Mr. Epison’s ELEcTric MoTorR FOR RAIL- 
ways.—The practical application of electricity 
as a motive power for railways, in place of 
steam, is soon, it is claimed, to be demon- 
strated by the iuvention on which Mr. Edison 
has for years been at work, with resultsat first 
discouraging. The great inventor now claims 
to have solved the difficulty met in the attain- 
ment of high speed on the ordinary steam rail- 
ways from the interference of steam. The in- 
jection and exhaust of the steam into and from 
the cylinders is so rapid in its alternation that 
beyond a certain limit it is impossib'e to work, 
and this is an inherent defect in all steam pro- 
pulsion because of the necessity of the conver- 
sion of reciprocating motion into rotary motion. 
In the electric motor this difficulty evidently 
does not exist, and the limit of speed is only 
that of the endurance of the machinery and 
the strength of the tracks. It is claimed that 
with Mr. Edison’s motor a speed of 100 miles 
an hour will be more easily attainable than 60 
miles an hour with the steam-engine. We are 
still, however, left without information in re- 
gard to the cost of operating the new motor, 
and here we imagine is the practical problem 
yet to be solved.—Aailway Age (Chicago), Oct. 
23. 


A CoLorRED EpIToR’s RIGHTEOUS INDIGNA- 
TION.—For scandalous impudence the editor of 
the Indianapolis Freeman is the sublimest of 
his sort. The retort he makes to our charge 
that he published in his paper the cut of a 
reputable married lady of New York as the 
wife of a clairvoyant advertiser is that the 
guilty party was ‘‘the custodian of our cut 
room.” Well, who selected the cut of the fat 
| woman printed in the Frzeman of the roth 
| inst. as the wife of the clairvoyant in question? 
| The clairvoyant advertiser in the Freeman 
ought to know his wife when he sees her, and 
the editor of the Freeman certainly knew that 
| Victoria Earle is not his wife. In one way 
and another a brazen fraud was perpetrated 
| which no amount of impudence, insolence, and 
| swagger can justify.k— New York Age, Oct. 24. 
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McPheeters, D.D. Pres. Quar., Oct.,25 pp. Considers the object of the study 
of the Bible in the original languages, and the true method of obtaining this 
object. 

Book (Tne Universal). J. B. Schearer, D.D., LL.D. 
Shows that the Bible is the ** Universal Book.” 
Calvinism; and Calvinism and Infant Salvation. 
Quar., Oct., 20 pp. 

Salvation. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. John Pym Carter, D.D. Pres. Quar. 
Presents the various theories held concerning Inspiration, 

Missionary Discussions (Recent). Bishop J. M. Thoburn, 
Nov.-Dec., 15 pp. 

New oan The Genesis of. with a Few W ords Respecting Higher Critic- 
ism. Prof, T. Townsend, S.T.D., A7eth. Rev., Nov.-Dec., 18 pp. 

Pantheism a Cognition. Prof. C. M. Moss, Ph.D. Meth, Rev., 
opp. Shows that pantheism is antagonistic to knowledge 

Pre-Adamites. The Rev. Henry Colman. A/eth. Rev., Nov -Dec., 12 pp. 
against Dr. Mitchell’s statement in reference to the Pre-Adamites, 

Regeneration as a Force in Reform Movements. The Rey. C. M. Morse. Jfeth. 
Rev., Nov.-Dec., 9 pp. The point is that religion must settle all social questions. 


Pres. Quar., Oct.,8 pp. 


W.L. Nourse, D.D. Pres. 
Defines Calvinism, and shows its position on Infant 


, Oct., rt pp. 
D.D. Meth. Rev., 
Nov.-Dec., 


Argues 
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Wesley's Journal, last Year of. 
Toronto, Nov., 2¢ pp. 

Women and Their Work in Methodism. The Rev. F. W. Bourne. 
Toronto, Nov., <* pp. 


The Rev. Carl F. Eltzholtz. Meth. Mag., 


Meth. Mag., 
SCIENCE, 

North Pole (the), Conquering. J. C. Johnson. United Service, Nov.gpp. A 
new plan of campaigf for conquering the North Pole, 

Steel, The Manufacture of. The Development of American Industries Since 
Columbus. IX. W.F. Durfee. of. Sc., Nov., 26 pp., Illus. Descriptions of 
modern furnaces, etc. 

Tide (the), On the State of. F. Arnold. Lippincott’s, Nov.., 
sidered physically and metaphysically. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Business Prospects (Our). Charles Stewart Smith, President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. WN. A. Rev., Nov., 9 pp. 

Colored People (the) in Washington, D.C. 
Chautauqguan, Nov., 5 pp. 
and since the war, 

Confucius, The Ethics of. Warren G. Benton. Pog. Sc., Nov.,13 pp. Treats of 
Confucianism as a system of moral or ethical philosophy. 

Debts (Public and Private), The Hon. Robert P. Porter, Supt. of Census. MW. A. 
Rev., Nov., 1opp. The statistics presented in this paper, especially those of farm 
mortgages, make it of value. 

Dogs, A Dasn With, for Life or Death. 
Nov., 4 pp. Illus. 


spp. Tides com 


. Progress of. Margaret W. Noble. 
Contrast between the condition of the negro before 


Lieut, Frederick Schwatka. 

An Arctic story founded on fact. 

Dress and Adornment. IH]I. Ornament. Prof. Frederick Starr. Pof. Sc., Nov., 
13pp Illus. Calls attention especially to ornament among savages. 

Economics, The Catholic Church and. John J, Keane, of the Catholic University 
of America. Quar. Jour. of E conomics, Oct., 22 pp. A statement of the Pope's 
opinion and the Catholic Church’s position relative to social and economic con- 
ditions. 

Irish Crisis (The) and the Irish Priesthood. James Halpin. 
Nov., © pp. The crisis brought about by the Parnell-O’ 
tion of the Irish priesthood. 

Jury System (The) in Civil Cases. Alfred Russell, LL.D. Green Bag, Oct., 3 pp. 
Address delivered before the American Bar Association at Boston, Aug. 27, 189t. 

Kaweah Experiment in Coédperation. Wm. Carey Jones. Quar. Jour. of Eco- 
nemics, Oct., 29 pp. The location, the plan of organization, etc. 

Monopoly in Prices, The Element of. J. A. Hobson. Quar. Jour. of Economics, 
Oct., 24 pp. 

Russia, What Americans Can Do for. Sergius Stepniak. NV. A. Rev., Nov., 14 pp. 

Russian Barbarities and Their Apol »zist. The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of 
the British Empire. WN, A. Rev., Nov.,11 pp. A reply to Prof, Goldwin Smith. 

Scotland's Influence on Civilization. John Elder. Aleth Mag., Toronto, Nov., 
34g pp. Calls attentioa especially to the influence of Scottish song. 


St. Nicholas, 


Donahoe's Mag.., 
hea case and the posi- 


Servants (Good), The Lack of, Mrs. M.E.W.Sherwood. JN. A. Rev., Nov., 13 
pp. A practical paper on domestic economy. 
Social Science in the Pulpit. John Habberton. Chautauguan, Nov.,4 pp. Be- 


lieves that the preacher and pastor is the greatest individual influence in social 
science. 
South (the), God’s Problem for. A. E. Phillips. Pres. Quar., Oct.,5 pp. God's 
working must be introduced into the race problem before it can be solved. 
Trades-Unions, Relatiuns of, to Apprentices. Edward W. Bemis. 
of Economics, Oct., 18 pp. 
Washington Society, Possibilities of. 
2 pp. 


Quar. Jour. 


Miss D. B. Halstead. WN.A. Rev., Nov., 
UNCLASSIFIED 

Alfalfa Farmiag at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
Nov., 1o pp. Illus. 

Azores (the), The Sea-Fight off. 
Illus. 

Batalha and Alcobaga. A. S. Crowninshield. Cosmof., Nov., 
Describes especially the Cathedral of Bataiha in Central Portugal. 

eo ae Ordeal of. Causes Célébres. Green Bag,s5 pp. The trial of Medad 

cKay. 

Bunhill Fields—God’s 
Toronto, Nov., 7 pp. 
formists. 

Cavalry (Our) in Mexico. W. B. Lane, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. A. United 
Service, Nov.,22 pp. An account of our cavalry at the Battle of Buena Vista. 

Colonists (the), Domestic and Social Life of. Edward Everett Hale. 
guan, Nov.,6 pp. Illus. 

Foods, The Adulterationof. Guilford L. Spencer. 

Foot-Ball (Association). Frederick Wier. 
tion of the Intercollegiate Game. 

Friendship (A Sixteenth-Century). Mary Davies Steele. Home-Maker, Oct., 
6pp. The friendship of Etienne de la Boétie with Montaigne. 


Long Island, The Battle of. John Clarke Ridpath. Chautauguan, Nov., 5 pp. 
Illus. Historical. 


Lourdes in 1891. Julius A, Palmer, Jr. 
shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

Militia Service. Gen. Horace Porter. Cosmof., Nov., 
advantages of the military service tor young men. 

Mount Pilatus Railway. Algernon Blackwood. Meth. 
8 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

New Jersey, The Supreme Court of. III. John Whitehead. Green Bag, Oct., 
13pp. With Portraits. Sketches of the Justices. 

Pike’s Peak, To the Summit of, by Rail. 
Nov., 7 pp., Illus. 

Potters and Their Craft. Thomas B. Prestor. Chautamguan, Nov., 4% pp. 


Province (the) of the Gods, The Chief Cityof. Lafacadio Hearn. Atlantic, 
Nov., 14 pp. Description of Life in Japan. 


Punishments (Medizval). Charles S. Martin. Green Bag, Oct., 

Reef-Knot Nets. William Churchill. Pof. Sc., Nov., 4 pp. 

Roman Amphitheatre, Massacres of. C. Osborne Ward. 
Illus. Historical and descriptive. 

Russian Children in the Ural Mountains. David Ker. S?. 

Safe Deposit Company (the), The Evolution of. 
Nov.,1o pp. Iilus. 

Van Resisssiher Mansion (The Old): Typical Homes. 
Maker, Oct.,6 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Windward Islands (the), A Cruise Among. William H. Rideing. Cosmof., Nov., 
1rpp. Illus. 

World’s Fair (the), The City of. 
Describes Chicago. 


J. B. Walker. Cosmof,, 


C. H. Palmer. S#. Nicholas, Nov., 5 pp. 


8 pp. Illus, 


Acre. 


The Rev. D. D. Moore, A.M. Afeth. Mag., 
Illus. 


Description of the burial-ground of the Noncon- 


Chautau- 


Chautauquan, Nov., 4 pp. 


Lippincott’s, Nov., -4 pp. Descrip- 


Donahoe’s Mag.,7+ pp. Scenes at the 
2+ pp. Sets forth the 


Mag., Toronto, Nov., 


Lucie A. Ferguson, St. Nicholas, 


2¢ pp. 
Illus. Descriptive. 
Cosmop., Nov., 9 pp 


Nicholas, Nov., 2 pp. 
Thomas I.. James. Cosmop., 


Mrs. M. P. Ferris. Home- 


Charles King. Cosmopf., Nov.,27 pp. Illus. 
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FRENCH. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Seduction (A) in the XVIIIth Century. Frederic Delacroix. Nouvelle Rev., 
Paris, Aug. 15, Sept. 1 and 15, pp. 14, 20, and 22. Three articles narrating the high- 
handed judicial peageediogs taken by an irate judge of the 18th century against 
the seducer of his daughter. 

Socialism, The Jewish Origins of. B. Varagnac. Revue Bleue, Paris, Sept. 12, 
6. Sum of the views of M. Renan as to the part played by the Hebrew 
ophets in his ‘* History of the People of Israel.” 

Society in the Middle Ages, According to the Fad/iaux. Ch. V. Langlois. Revue 

Bleue, Paris. Aug. 22 and Sept. 5, pp ro and 9. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 

Dahomey, The Egbasin. G. De Wailly. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 15. pp. 8. 
Description of an African tribe. 

Paris at the Hunt. Croqueville. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 1 and 15, pp. 24 and 
33. Two articles on titled Parisians who have kept hunting establishments in 
the country since 1830. 

Paris on Horseback. Croqueville. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Aug. 15, pp. 19, Account 
of the successive fashions in horseback riding at Paris from 1830 to 1848. 

Weather (the) A New Method of Forecasting. A. de Lapparent. Correspondant, 
Paris, Sept 10, pp. 25. 





GERMAN. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


Electric Power-Transference. W. Berdrow, Engineer. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig 
Oct., 16 pp. Tells of the successful experiments at the Franktort Exhibition, 
ond peas the principal natural waterflows in Europe waiting to be 
utiin e 

Russian Forest-Management. W.Dérr. Russische Revue, St. Petersburg, Sept., 
opp. Review of K. F. Thurmer’s * Fifty years of Forest-Management."’ 

ars 3 and Dream, Dr. Moritz Alshows. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Oct.. 12 pp. 
Offers a physiological explanation of these phenomena. 

Sleep, Concerning the Causes of. Felix Buttersack. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 
Oct.,5 pp. Treats the problem on physico-psychological grounds, and explains 
the exhaustion of the muscular and neural systems by the presence of carbonic 
and lactic acids, resulting from decomposition of the tissues in activity. 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 

Emigration (German). Dr. Kuno Frankenstein. Unsere Zeit, Oct.,4 pp. Gives 
an amount of statistical and general information undef this head, 

Labor, Protection to, Problems. J. Sabin. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Oct., 8 pp. 
Discusses the progress of the past few years in the regulation of Sunday labor, 
and the conditions of labor of women, children, and minors. 

Labor Protective Legislation in Germany. Ludwig Fuld. Nord und Sid, Bres- 
lau, Oct., 7 pp. Congratulates German society under the lead of the Emperor, 
on its conscientious endeavor to adapt its code of right to changed and chang- 
ing conditions. 

Russia, Present Condition of Mining Industry in George Blau. ARussische 
Revue, St. Petersburg, Sept., 34 pp. Hampered by want of transport facilities, 
by long distances between her coal and iron regions, and want of good miners. 

Russian Social and Economical Outlook. John v. Keussler. Aussische Revre, 
St. Petersbug, Sept., 20 pp. Treats of the budget figures for 1890, the grain 
harvest, price of rye, railway and inland water-traffic, etc. 








inden: of: the W eck. 
AMERICAN. 


Africa, Italian Explorers in. Sofia Bompiani. Fleming H. Revel, New York 
and Chicago. Cloth, 80c. 


An Utter Failure. A Novel. Miriam Coles Harris. D. Appleton & Co, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Angling (Sixty-Three Years’) from the Mountain Streamlet to the Mighty Tay. 
J. MacVine. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Architecture (Indian and East Indian), History cf. James Fergusson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 2vols. Half roan, $10.00. 

Buccaneers (the) of America, History of. James Burney, F.R.S. Reprinted 
from Edition of 1816. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Catherine of Aragon, The Divorce of. The Story as Told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors Resident at the Court of King Henry VIII. James Anthony Froude. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Chemistry (Industrial Organic): Adapted for the Use of Manufacturers, Chem- 
ists, and All Interested in the Utilization of Organic Materiais in the Industrial 
Arts. S. P. Sadtler. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, $5.00. 

Christianity, A History of. From the German of Rudolph Sohm. Cranston & 
Stowe, Cincinnati. Cloth, $1.00. 

Columbus (Christopher), and How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of Dis- 
covery. Justin Winsor. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $4.00, 
oo On the Border with. J. G. Bourke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 

3-50. 

Diphtheria: Its Natural History and Prevention. The Milroy Lectures Deliv- 
vered Before the Royal College of Physicians of London, 1891. R. Thorne. Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.00. - 

Egyptians and Jews (the) Ancient History and Chronology of, Harmony of. 
Malcolm Macdonald. J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

Farmer (The Perplexed): Huw is He to Meet Alien Competition ? Three Lec- 
tures given at Brussels before the —— Royal Central Society of Agriculture. 
Georges Valle. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $1,75. 

Torts, Cases on. Selected and Arranged for Law Students in Connection with 
ag Rg on Torts, Francis M. Burdick. Bank & Bros., N. Y. and Albany. Sheep, 

00. 

Fossil Botany. Introduction to Paleophytology. H. Graf Solms-Laubach. 
Authorized English Translation. Macmillan & Co. Illus. $4.50. 

Henry (Patrick). William Wirt Henry. Vol. I. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 3 
vols., $1 2.00. 

Hovenden, V. C. The Destiny of a Man of Action. F. Mabel Robinson. John 
W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 

India, Rulers of, Series, Clyde and Strathnairn. Maj.-Geni. Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne, Macmillan & Co. soc. 

Influenza (Epidemic); Notes on Its Origin and Method of Spread. R. Sisley, 
M.D. Longmans, Green & Co, Cloth, $2.50. 

Land of the Lingering Snow, Chronicles of a Stroller in New England, from 
January to June. Frank Bolles. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Wires and Cables (Insulated), the = of, A Practical Guide to. Herbert 
Laws Webb. D. Van Nostrand Co. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Literature, The Art of, A Series of Essays. Arthur Schoppenhauer. Macmillan 
Co. goc. : 


New Zealand, A Story of: Nation Making, J. C. Firth. Longmans, Green 
&Co. Cloth, $2.00. 


Mr. Chaine’s Sons. W.E, Norris. John W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 

Pope (the), The Temporal Power of, Definable or Indefinable: A Reply to Crit- 
icism, by the Author of ** Civil Principality."” Catholic Pub, Society. Paper, 2oc. 

Reality, What Is? An Inquiry as tothe Reasonableness of Natural Religion 


and the Naturalness of Revealed Religion. Francis Howe Johnson, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $2.00. 


Saxon (A Sydney-Side). Rolf Boldrewood. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 
Shelley, Pictures from. Designed by Ella E. Dell. Macmillan & Co. $0.50. 


Swiss Republic (The). Boyd Winchester. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Venetian Life. William Dean Howells. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Holiday 
Edition. Illus. $5.00. 











Wednesday, October 21. 


Secretary Blaine leaves his home in Augusta for Washington......Official 
notice is received in Washington that Italy will henceforth admit American 
salted meats..... - The Grady monument at Atlanta, Ga., is unveiled ; oration 
by Governor Hill, of New York...... Bishop Phillips Brooks consecrates the 
Chapel of St. Mark’s School, at Southborough, Mass., the gift of August 
Belmont, Jr.,as a memorial to his brother, Raymond...... It is announced 
that Judge B. K. Higginbotham, of Indiana, died on the rg9th inst., after two 
days of bicloride of gold treatment at the Keeley Institute...... Seven hun- 
dred women get their names on the registry lists in Chicago. 


It is announced that the Chilian elections result in an overwhelming victory 
for the Liberals...... The Dutch steamer £dam arrives at Queenstown in tow 
of the Scythia ; she drifted three days with a broken screw before the Scythia 
spoke her...... An attempt is made to wreck an express train on the Great 
Western Railway (England)...... The British Bering Sea agents arrive at 
Ottawa. 


Thursday, October 22. 


The flour mills of Minneapolis are turning out a daily average of 32,767 
barrels......Secretary Blaine arrives in New York City ; he is in good health 
papaae Ex-Senator Warner Miller returns from Europe......Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Author of The Light of the World, arrives in New York City. 

Reports are received of a revolt in Paraguay, which was promptly sup- 
pressed by Government troops ; the insurgents sought refuge in the Argen- 
tine Republic. where they were disarmed...... Floods do much damage in 
Great Britain, France, and Spain...... John E. Redmond announces that he 
is ** the elected leader of the Parliamentary Party,’’ succeeding Parnell...... 
The French Cabinet decides to approve of 20 francs duty on salted meats 
sews King William opens the Wurtemburg Parliament. 

Friday, October 23. 

The report of Captain Schley of the United States warship Baltimore, 
regarding the unprovoked and deadly assaults on her seamen in Valparaiso, 
Chili, is the subject of an extended conference at the White House 
General Beauregard, President Conrad, Secretary Horner. and other officers 
of the Louisiana Lottery are indicted at Sioux Falls, N. D., for violation of 
the Postal laws; United States marshals start for New Orleans to make 
A eee The Baltimore Post-office is being investigated by two Depart- 
ment Inspectors, upon appeal of Postmaster Johnson from the report made 
by Civil-Service Commissioner Roosevelt....../ A severe storm rages on the 
New England coast, and snow falls in many places. 


Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Dredge, who recently visited Chicago, make 
favorable report to the British Royal Commission regarding the outlook for 
the World's Fair...... William L. Jackson succeeds Mr. Balfour as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland...... The Conservatives and the McCarthyites each 
nominate a candidate to contest, against John E. Redmond, the seat of Parnell 
ore It is said that a ** League of Peace’ will be formed by France, Russia, 
and several minor European Powers, 


Saturday, October 24. 


Secretary Blaine arrives in Washington...... The Government instructs 
Minister Egan to demand prompt reparation from Chili for the murder of 
sailors wearing the naval uniform of the United States; the warship Aoston 
leaves Brooklyn navy yard for Valparaiso, and the Vorktown is also on the 
way; the situation is regarded as grave. 

It is stated that Dr. von Holleben, German Minister to Japan, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Count von Arco-Valley at Washington...... It 


is announced that Augustin Daly will builda theatre for the use of his com- 
pany in London. 


Sunday, October 25. 


At Stockbridge, Mich.,a patient of Dr. Brown, a woman about twenty- 
three years old, has slept for 135 days, only awaking sufficiently to take food. 
coda xsovernor Steele, of Oklahoma, claims that the gun factory to be estab- 
lished at Marion, Ind., will be able to turn out in three months big guns of as 
good quality as are now made in eight years by the building-up process; and 
that the factory may rival the great Krupp works...... Reports show a heavy 
registration in the cities of New York State...... Bishop Coxe speaks at Buf- 
falo against ‘* So-called Higher Criticism and Modern Thought.”’ 


A league to establish a socialist republic is formed in France...... The 
town of Merringen, Switzerland, is almost totally destroyed by fire. 


Monday, October 26. 


Bids are opened at Washington for the ocean mail service under the new 
law.....- The ** Empire State Express,”’ the new train on the N. Y. Central 
Railroad, makes its first run from New York to Buffalo in eight hours and 
forty-two minutes—two minutes behind schedule time..... A bogus Russian 
Count takes refuge in New Mexico after victimizing a number of the New 
York and Brooklyn people...... In New York city, ex-Senator Warner Miller 
presides ata Republican mass meeting at Madison Square Garden. 

Pursuant to instructions from the United States Government, Mr. Egan, 
Minister at Santiago de Chili, demands reparation for the assault upon United 
States seamen...... Election riots, resulting in bloodshed, occur at the elec- 
tions in the Argentine..... - The offices of the National Press (McCarthyite), 
in Dublin, are damaged by a bomb. 


Tuesday, October 27. 


The Court of Appeals tn the Tilden will case sustains the Court below, thus 
confirming the victory of the heirs ; by reason of a compromise, New York 
City will get $2,000,000 for a library...... The instructions of the Government 
to Minister Egan are published...... Conneaut, Ohio, is swept bya tornado, 

Parnellites and McCarthyites fight vigorously in the streets of Cork..... 
Austria and Italy sign the Zollverein with Germany...... It is reported that 
Mr. Chapleau, lesestaty of State, has tendered his resignation to Premier 
Abbott, of Canada. 


veroenemneoer 
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In Rapid Preparation. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD 
[)ICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals. 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


ie" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 


Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 

1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume and page 

are given. 

. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

. The most common meanirg is given first. 


oe CO 


. The work will contain a// the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 


, 


ao 


j. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


~J 


Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 

of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 

to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of it: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLACE, NEw YorE. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you OnE Dot- 
LAR in advance payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLtLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lem not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Seem ere eeeeeeeeeeeeeesess 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


AMERICAN REFORMERS 


A Biographical Series of Twelve Eminent Reformers. 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. To be Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly, in Uniform Size and Style, 12mo, 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in Twelve Volumes, Price per 
Volume, as Issued, $1.50. To Subscribers for the 
Series, the Price for the Forthcoming Volumes, which 
are Not Yet Published, will be Ninety Cents Per Vol- 
ume, Postage Free. 


Six Vols. of the Series, Now Ready. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITA- 

TOR. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 591 pp. 

“TIT do not know of any novel which has given me 
so much pleasure for many years.”—Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt. 

HORACE GREELEY: THE EDITOR. 

By Francis Nicol Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

““Worthy to stand beside the —— of Henry 
Clay by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick Henry by Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler.”—The New York Evangelist. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRIS- 

TIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

349 pp. 

** Reads like a romance.’’—Mid-Continent. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS: THE COL- 
ORED ORATOR, By Frederic May Holland. 
423 pp. 


* A charming volume.’’— Post-Express, Rochester. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE EMANCI- 
PATOR. By Prof. C. W. French. 400 pp. 


‘*Admirably written, and covers every point.”— 
Morning Herald, Rochester. 
DR.S.G. HOWE: THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST. By Hon. F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 


‘*A volume of interest. information, iuspiration,”’— 
Religious Telescope, Ha: tford, 





NOT YET ISSUED. 
W'. LLOYD GARRISON : THE ABOLI- 
TIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER: THE PUL- 
PIT JUPITER, By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 
JOHN B. GOUGH: THE APOSTLE OF 
COLD WATER. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 
CHARLES SUMNER: THE SCHOLAR 
IN POLITICS, By A. H. Grimke. 
HORACE MANN: THE EDUCATOR. B*t 
° 


Hon. Frank B. Sanborn. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: THE POET of 
FREEDOM. By Sloane Kennedy. 





Special Offer to Advance Subscribers. 


Any subscriber for any of our periodicals, whose 
current subscription is paid, will be entitled to the 
Sorthcoming volumes atthe SpeciAL ADVANCE SUB- 
SCRIPTION Rate, viz.: 90 Cents per Volume, 
provided he subscribes for the full set of Twelve vol- 
umes and signs and returns Acceptance Blank, given 
herewith. No money need be sent for any forthcoming 
volume until notification is received that it is ready for 
delivery. Either of the volumes now ready (see above) 
will be sent as a ‘“* Specimen Copy ” on receipt of $1.50. 
Remember: Each volume is complete in itself. 


tion Blank or a Copy of it. 
Funk & WaGNALLS, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber for the Biogra- 
phical Series of Twelve Eminent American Reformers, 
to be completed in 12 volumes. I am entitled to receive 
the forthcoming volumes which are not yet published 
at 90 cents per volume, as per your special offer. I 
enclose amount in full for each book already issued, 
and I will remit 90 cents for each forthcoming book 
when notified that it is ready for delivery. 
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A Bible Translation of Great Value. 


YOUNC’S 
(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC) 


Bible Translation 


Translated According to the Letter and 
Idiom of the Original Language. By 
Robert Young, LL.D., Author of 
Young’s **‘Analytical Concor- 
dance to the Bible,” etc., etc. 
Octavo, Cloth. Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 
(Second Revised Edition.) 

While, as the translator states in his prefatory pages, 
the work in its present form is not to be considered as 
intended to come into competition with the ordinary 
use of the commonly received English Version of the 
Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly literal and 
idiomatic rendering of the original Hebrew and Greek 
Texts, the great value of this translation must be fully 
apparent to all Bible students, particularly so, consider- 
ing the facts that the English verb ** destroy ” is, in the 
Common Version the representative of not lese than 
Sorty-nine different Hebrew words ;—the verb “ to set,” 
of forty, and “‘ to bring,” of thirty-nine, etc. Also that 
many hundreds of words given in English in the Com- 
mon Version have, each one, from 8 to 40 Hebrew 
representatives, while the King James’ revisers have 
given the word “ Nathan” (*‘ to give °’) 84 different ren- 
derings, and so on in a large number of instances, so 
that ‘“‘in such a version as the one commonly in use in 
this country, there are scarcely two consecutive verses,” 
says Mr. Young, “ where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 





Extract from Preface to the First 
Edition. 

“ There are two modes of translation which may be 
adopted in rendering into our own language the wri- 
tings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him 
before us in such a manner as that we may regard him 
as our own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the 
contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of 
speaking, thinking, acting, peculiarities of race, air, 
gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans has its ad- 
vantages... . All attempts to make Moses or Paul act 
or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the 
translator into a paraphrast or a commentator—charac- 
ters which, however useful, stand altogether apart from 
that of him who, with a work before him in one laa- 
guage seeks only to transfer it into another. 


Extract from Preface to Second Revised 
Edition, 

“The following translation of the New Testament is 
based upon the belief that every word of the original is 
‘God-breathed,’ as the Apostle Paul says in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, chap. 3. 16. This inspi- 
ration extends only to the original text, as it came 


Srom the pens of the writers, not to any transla- 


tions evermade by man, however aged, venerable or 
good; and only in so far as any of these adhere to the 
original—neither adding to nor omitting from it one 
particle—are they of any rea/ value, for, to the extent 
that they vary from the original, the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is lost, so far as that version is con- 
cerned. ° 


“A strictly li/eral rendering may not be so pleasant to 
the ear as one where the apparent sense is chiefly aimed 
at, yet it is not ewphony but truth that ought to be 
sought .. . im such a version as the one com- 
monly in use in this country. there are scarcely 


| two consecutive verses where there is not some departure 


from the original.’ 

‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
fidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of 
our most holy faith are at once anewe simply by the 
correct renderi > the Hebrew phrases.""—Rev. Adam 
Stuart Muir, D.D. 

“ A translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. In a word, causing the Scriptures to present to 
the English reader not only the same general meaning, 
but even the same minute shades of thought and feel- 
ing which they present to those familiar with the orig- 
inal tongues, Mr. Young's translation seems to be ad- 
ag wh adapted to meet this want.""—Rev. W. G. Biai- 
kie, D.D. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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All other 
lamps make 
more or less 
smell—the 
‘* Pittsburgh ”’ 
none. 

The reason is: the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;”’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
*‘Pittsburgh”’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. ¢ 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,” new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already isitsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; it almost keeps itself 
clean. It has no dirt-pocket ; 
has no need of a dirt-pocket. 

e A common servant, or even 


Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 


butter. Scott’s Emulsion of . 


cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 

plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


an druggist keeps Scott’s - eg of cod-liver 


ts everywhere do, §1. 





a child, can take care of it. 2 
Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 














HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially 
arranged for Lawyers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Ministers, Writers for the Press, Con- 
versationalists Students, all who have occasion to use illustrations drawn from Histery, 


also for the Family Library, etc., etc. Compiled by Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
‘* Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


Svo, 958 pages, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6.50; Carriage Free. 


These “ Lights ’’ are a galaxy taken exclusively from standard histories and biographies. All are arranged 
in alphabetical order under suitable topics, and each complete in itself, refers the reader to the author and 
chapter quoted. They consist of facts, incidents, examples, and precedents selected for illustrative purposes, 
and chiefly from the histories of the civilized races of antiquity and the American and English people. The 
subjects relate to religious, social, and political, to moral and civil government, etc., etc. The book hasa gen- 
eral cross-reference index of personal names. The book is unique in design and admirable for convenience and 


utility. The historian’s name is appended to every quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the 
work. 











Joseph Cook, of Boston, says: ‘I read it with profit and delight. It will be of great service to all 
public speakers wh» know how to add illustrations to arguments, There are admirable materials in it for the 
feathers for a million arrows.” 





Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt says: ‘Such a wealth of material as this work contains makes it one of the most 
useful collections of information that I have ever seen. /¢ #s altogether the best historical reference book ever 


published. . . . The indicesare particularly commendable, and the system of cross-reference is as useful as 
it is novel.”” 


T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D.: “Historical Lights’ is a book wonderful for compression 
and appalling for the amount of work it implies. As the Ohio and Mississippi sometimes deepen 
and narrow between banks so near together you can almost cast a stone across, so the great wide river of 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lit- History seems to roll between the lids of this one book. There is no end to its usefulness.” 

«rary Digest and send 16c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
<rucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


The Interior, Chicago: *‘‘‘ Historical Lights’ is a work which must have cost stupendous labor. Itis 
a ponderous imperial octavo of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both religious and secular in 
character, and is so thoroughly indexed that any given subject can be turned to ina moment. It is a valuable 


Puget Sound Cen work suggesting illustrations of the most interesting and effective character, a veritable thesaurus of useful and 

PeERESS as = Sarit ae Rowe practical information.” 
AYS 
MS. Address 


yor" piinveendunt cos taco FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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